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New  Deans  Appointed  in  Law,  Medicine 


By  NicoUe  Wahl 

PROFESSORS  Mayo  Moran  and 
Catharine  Whiteside  have 
been  named  the  new  deans  of  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine, 
respectively.  Their  appointments 
were  approved  by  Academic 
Board  Dec.  8. 


Professor  Mayo  Moran 


“I  am  thrilled  to  announce  the 
appointments  of  Professors  Moran 
and  Whiteside,”  said  Professor 
Vivek  Goel,  vice-president  and 
provost.  “Their  commitment  to 
excellence  in  education  and  their 
record  of  vision  and  leadership  m 
academic  and  administrative  roles 
promise  to  launch  an  exciting 
new  era  for  both  the  Faculties  of 
Law  and  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 

Both  women  have  experience 
within  their  faculties’  decanal 
offices;  Moran  served  as  associate 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  from 
January  2000  to  June  2002  and 
Whiteside  was  associate  dean 
(graduate  and  inter-faculty  affairs) 
from  2000  until  she  became 
interim  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  June  16,  2005. 

Moran  completed  her  LLB  at 
McGill  University,  followed  by  an 
LLM  at  the  University  of  Michigan 


and  an  SJD  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  new  dean,  whose 
primary  areas  of  expertise  are  in 
private  law,  comparative  constitu- 
tional law  and  legal  theory  has 
worked  on  litigation  involving  the 
equality  guarantee  under  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  and,  most  recently,  the 
Chinese-Canadian  head  tax  claim. 
Her  current  research  focuses  on 
how  our  practices  and  theories  of 
responsibility  come  to  terms  with 
discrimination. 

“Professor  Moran  is  a brilliant 
academic,  a gifted  teacher  and  very 
strong  institutional  leader,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “1  am  confi- 
dent that  she  will  bring  great  vision 
and  leadership  to  the  position  and 
will  help  to  ensure  the  continued 
excellence,  innovation  and  plural- 
ism which  have  become  hallmarks 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  of  Law.” 

Moran  will  take  over  from 
Professor  Brian  Langille,  who  has 
served  as  interim  dean  since  July 
1.  The  previous  dean.  Professor 
Ronald  Daniels,  was  named 
provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  May  2005. 

“Toronto’s  law  faculty  is  a great 
Canadian  institution  and  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  academic  law 


Professor  Catharine  Whiteside 


schools,”  Moran  said.  “I  am  deeply 
honoured  to  be  chosen  as  its  dean. 
Thanks  to  the  legacy  of  visionary 
academic  leaders  we  have  great 
opportunities  before  us  and  I look 
forward  to  working  with  the  out- 
standing students,  faculty  and 
larger  community  to  make  those 


By  Elaine  Smith 

UOF  T CALLS  THE  NEW  FEDERAL- 
provincial  agreement  that 
will  allow  international  post- 
secondary students  to  work  off 
campus  during  their  schooling  “a 
welcome  measure.” 

The  agreement,  announced 
Nov.  28  by  federal  immigration 
minister  Joe  Volpe  and  Chris 
Bentley  Ontario’s  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities, 
will  allow  international  students 
to  take  part-time  jobs  off  campus 
while  enrolled  at  any  eligible 
Ontario  post-secondary  institu- 
tion. 

“'We  are  delighted  that  Minister 
'Volpe  and  Minister  Bentley  have 
come  together  to  address  an  issue 
that  was  problematic  for  so  many 
international  students  m the 
province,”  said  President  David 
Naylor.  “At  the  University  of 
Toronto,  we  have  taken  up  this 
issue  recently  with  both  federal 
and  provincial  officials,  given  its 
importance  to  several  thousand 
international  students  attending 
our  institution.  They  need  and 
deserve  this  opportunity  to  work 
off  campus.  The  agreement  will 
not  only  allow  international  stu- 
dents work  opportunities  to 
defray  the  costs  of  their  educa- 
tion, it  also  gives  them  a better- 
rounded  Canadian  experience." 
Individual  institutions  must 


exciting  possibilities  a reality.” 
"Whiteside  was  named  interim 
dean  of  medicine  following  the 
resignation  of  former  dean  David 
Naylor  upon  his  being  named 
president  of  the  university  effec- 
tive October  2005.  A graduate  of 
U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Medicine, 


reach  an  agreement  with  the 
province  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  program.  The  agreement  must 
include  provision  for  monitoring 
foreign  students  to  ensure  they 
remain  in  good  standing. 
However,  the  program  will  not 
be  implemented  until  federal 
funding  is  approved. 

“We  plan  to  forge  an  agreement 
with  the  province  quickly  so  our 
eligible  students  are  positioned  to 
take  advantage  of  off-campus 
jobs  as  soon  as  possible,”  Naylor 
said.  “However,  without  federal 


By  Karen  Kelly 

An  INFLAMED  INJURY  MAY 
increase  levels  of  a protein 
responsible  for  persistent  pain, 
causing  the  brain  to  mimic  pain 
long  after  the  source  has  disap- 
peared, says  U of  T research.  The 
findings  could  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  millions  of  Canadians 
who  suffer  from  chronic  pain. 

The  study,  published  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Neuroscience,  shows  how  inllani- 
mation  in  mice  increases  NR2B 
proteins  — proteins  that  facilitate 


Whiteside  completed  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  post-graduate  training  in 
internal  medicine  and  nephrology. 
Following  clinical  training,  she 
obtained  her  PhD  from  U of  T’s 

-See  NEW  Page  4- 


funding,  this  agreement  will 
founder.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  new  govern- 
ment following  January’s  election 
to  implement  this  plan.” 

International  students  will  be 
eligible  for  the  program  once  they 
have  completed  six  months  of 
full-time  study  at  a public  post- 
secondary institution.  To  remain 
eligible,  they  must  maintain  full- 
time academic  status,  have  satis- 
factory academic  standing  and 
work  no  more  than  20  hours  per 
week  while  classes  are  in  session. 


nerve  cell  communication  — and 
imprint  a painful  response  in  the 
brain  even  after  the  stimulus  is 
removed.  “What  we’re  interested 
in  uncovering  are  the  molecular 
mechanisms  that  can  turn  early 
pain  into  persistent  pain,”  said 
Professor  Min  Zhuo  of  physiology, 
EJLB-CIHR  Michael  Smith  Chair 
in  Neurosciences  and  Mental  Health 
and  lead  author  of  the  study.  “We 
believe  that  the  body’s  inflammatory 
response  helps  to  etch  the  initial 
pain  into  our  memory" 

-Sec  INFLAMMATION  Page  4- 


Off-Campus  Work  Agreement 


Inflammation  Linked 
to  Chronic  Pain 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 
GIVE  CUPE  STRIKE  MANDATE 

Members  of  the  union  representing  U of  T’s  3,500  teaching  assistants 
voted  in  favour  of  giving  their  bargaining  committee  a strike  mandate. 
The  results  of  the  vote,  announced  Dec.  8 by  CUPE  Local  3902  (Unit 
1),  show  that  81  per  cent  of  the  1,247  members  who  voted  — about 
one-third  of  the  membership  — supported  a strike  mandate.  The  uni- 
versity and  the  union  have  been  negotiating  since  the  current  agreement 
expired  in  April  and  have  agreed  to  seek  conciliation  through  the 
Ministry  of  Labour.  A conciliation  session  is  scheduled  for  mid-January. 
Both  parties  have  agreed  to  a number  of  issues  — for  example,  signifi- 
cant new  training  and  development  funding  for  both  teaching  assistants 
and  course  instructors  — but  remain  apart  on  other  key  issues 
including  changes  to  medical  and  dental  benefits. 

FOUR  ON  POWERFUL  WOMEN  LIST 

The  Women’s  Executive  Network  has  named  four  women  from  the 
U of  T community  to  its  2005  list  of  Canada’s  Most  Powerful  Women; 
Top  100  Awards.  Professor  Syhia  Bashevkin,  principal  of  University 
College,  and  Professor  Gail  Erlick  Robinson  of  psychiatry  were  named 
in  the  champions  category.  Bashevkin  was  cited  for  her  20  years  of 
research  into  women  and  politics  and  her  role  as  the  first  woman  prin- 
cipal of  University  College,  while  Erlick  Robinson  was  honoured  for  her 
work  in  women’s  mental  health  and  her  role  as  a founder  of  the  Toronto 
Rape  Crisis  Centre,  the  first  of  its  kind  m Canada.  Governing  Council 
chair  Rose  Patten  was  named  in  the  corporate  executives  category  in 
recognition  of  her  work  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Karen  Caputo,  a 
business,  engineering  and  medical  student,  was  named  in  the  future 
leaders  category  for  heading  a 2003  study  that  developed  an  innovative 
risk  management  framework  for  controlling  SARS  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 

STAEEER,  COMMITTEE  TAKE  HOME  ANNUAL 
HEALTHY  U OF  T AWARDS 

Staff  member  Carlene  Thatcher  Martin  and  the  work  life  bau\nce 
committee  have  earned  2005  Healthy  U of  T Awards  for  their  efforts  in 
promoting  healthy  changes  to  the  U of  T community.  The  awards, 
created  in  1999,  are  part  of  the  Centre  for  Health  Promotion’s  Healthy 
U of  T initiative.  Martin,  now  with  the  sustainability  office,  was  a 
student  when  she  initiated  BikeChain,  a campus  facility  that  encourages 
bicycle  use  by  providing  resources  and  practical  support.  Future  plans 
include  reconditioning  used  bikes  for  those  in  need.  The  work  life 
balance  committee  was  recognized  for  encouraging  a well-rounded 
lifestyle  among  U of  T staff  members.  The  committee  is  behind  U of  T’s 
Work  Life  Balance  Month  that  features  activities  and  workshops  on 
everything  from  reducing  daily  stress  to  how  to  buy  your  dream  home. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


"The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  jci  faculty  and  staJJ  with  a dual  mandate: 

1.  To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 

2.  It  shall  also  publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  report  on 
events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides." 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council.  Feb.  3,  1988 


FACULTY  OE  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
AND  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Emeritus  Gordon  Slemon  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  a highly  productive  and 
talented  engineer,  has  been  selected  by  Professional 
Engineers  Ontario  to  receive  an  Engineering  Medal 
for  engineering  excellence.  A recognized 
international  authority  on  the  analysis,  design  and 
development  of  electric  machines  and  controlled 
drive  systems,  Slemon  is  being  honoured  for  his 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  engineering  profession.  Slemon 
received  the  award  Nov.  19  at  an  awards  gala,  co- 
hosted by  the  Ontario  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  as  part  of  Engineers’  Weekend  2005  in 
Markham,  Ont. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  BIOMATERIALS  & 
BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Thomas  Chau,  described  by  peers  as  a 
rising  star  in  the  research  community,  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Engineering  Medal  in  the  young 
engineer  category.  Selected  by  Professional  Engineers 
Ontario  for  being  a leader  m the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion engineering  and  for  enhancing  the  quality  of  life 
for  children  with  disabilities,  Chan  received  the 
award  at  a gala  co-hosted  by  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  Nov.  19  during  Engineers’ 
Weekend  2005  in  Markham  Ont. 

EACULTY  OE  MEDICINE 

Professor  Shabbir  Alibhai  of  health  policy, 
management  and  evaluation,  a specialist  in  geriatric 
medicine,  is  the  2005  winner  of  the  Dorothy  J. 
Lamont  Scientist  Award,  given  to  the  top-ranking 
applicant  for  the  research  scientist  award  in  the 
behavioural/psychosocial7cancer  control  research 
category,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research,  the  award  honours  the  work  of  the 
late  Dorothy  Lamont,  chief  executive  officer  of  both 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  Canada  from  1993  to  2000. 

Professor  David  Conn  of  psychiatry  is  the  recipient 
of  the  2005  Canadian  Academy  of  Geriatric 
Psychiatry  Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to 
Geriatric  Psychiatry,  awarded  annually  to  acknowl- 
edge a geriatric  psychiatrist  who  has  made  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  development  of  geriatric 
psychiatry  in  Canada  either  in  education,  research  or 
service  delivery.  Conn  received  the  prize  Nov.  3 at 
the  annual  scientific  meeting  in  Vancouver. 

Professor  Sonu  Gaind  of  psychiatry  is  the  2005 
winner  of  the  joint  Canadian  Psychiatric  Association- 
Council  of  Psychiatric  Continuing  Education  Award 
for  the  most  outstanding  educational  event  in 
Canada  in  a non-university  setting.  Gamd  won  the 
award  for  a two-day  conference  entitled  Death  and 
the  Maiden,  focusing  on  the  practical  clinical  man- 
agement of  palliative  care  and  women’s  mental  health 
issues.  First  awarded  in  2001,  the  prize  was  present- 
ed during  the  2005  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Psychiatric  Association  Nov.  3 to  6 in  Vancouver. 


Professor  Richard  Glazier  of  family  and  community 
medicine  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  2005 
Family  Medicine  Researcher  of  the  Year  Award,  one 
of  the  highest  honours  given  by  the  College  of 
Family  Physicians  of  Canada.  Glazier  will  receive  the 
award,  recognizing  a family  medicine  researcher  who 
has  made  original  contributions  to  research  and  has 
been  a pivotal  force  in  definition,  development  and 
dissemination  of  concepts  central  to  the  discipline  of 
family  medicine,  during  the  Family  Medicine  Forum 
in  Vancouver  Dec.  8 to  11. 

Professor  Jenny  Heathcote  of  medicine  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  2005  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Liver  Diseases,  presented  annually  in 
honour  of  sustained  scientific  contribution  to  the 
field  of  hepatology.  Heathcote  received  the  award 
Nov.  14  during  the  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
The  association  is  a leading  organization  of  scientists 
and  healthcare  professionals  committed  to  prevent- 
ing and  curing  liver  disease. 

Professor  Graeme  Taylor  of  psychiatry  is  a 2005 
recipient  of  the  Mary  S.  Sigourney  Award,  granted 
annually  in  recognition  of  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  psychoanalysis.  The  awards  are 
given  to  up  to  five  individuals  and/or  organizations 
each  year  and  are  made  over  a three-year  cycle,  the 
first  year  being  to  residents  of  the  United  States,  the 
second  to  residents  of  western  Europe  and  the  third 
to  residents  in  the  remainder  of  the  world.  Taylor, 
the  fourth  Canadian  to  receive  the  prize  since  it  was 
first  awarded  in  1990,  was  recognized  for  major 
contributions  stemming  from  his  application  of 
psychoanalytic  concepts  and  research  to  the  field  of 
psychosomatic  medicine. 

U OE  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 

UTM’s  master  plan  was  the  recipient  of  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  community  significance,  presented  Nov. 
28  at  the  Mississauga  Urban  Design  Awards  ceremo- 
ny, held  at  Mississauga’s  Living  Arts  Centre.  Sterling 
Finlayson  Architects  worked  with  UTM  to  develop 
the  plan,  designed  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
student  population  while  preserving  the  surrounding 
landscape  and  fostering  a greater  sense  of  communi- 
ty both  within  and  beyond  the  campus.  “The  master 
plan  will  provide  necessary  guidance  to  the  universi- 
ty as  it  continues  to  evolve  as  one  of  the  City  of 
Mississauga’s  key  educational  and  cultural  assets,” 
jurors  Katie  Mahoney  and  Edward  Sajecki  said  in 
their  statement. 


U of  T Closed  During  Holidays 


The  university  will  be  closed 
from  5 p.m,  Dec.  21  to  Jan.  4 
when  normal  activities  resume. 
The  holiday  includes  three  paid 
leave  days  for  faculty  and  staff  for 
the  2005-06  year.  During  this 
period  all  buildings  on  all  three 
campuses  will  be  closed  with  the 
exception  of  Hart  House  (416- 
978-2452),  the  Athletic  Centre 
(416-978-3436),  the  U of  T 
Bookstore  (416-978-7907),  some 
libraries  and  the  Division  of 
University  Advancement  (416- 
978-0811). 


Robarts  Library  will  be  open 
every  day  except  Dec.  25,  26,  31 
and  Jan.  1 while  the  engineering 
and  computer  science  library  and 
the  Gerstein  Science  Information 
Centre  will  be  closed  Dec.  24,  25, 
26  and  31  as  well  as  Jan.  1.  For 
hours  and  services  please  contact 
the  individual  libraries  or  consult 
the  U of  T Libraries’  website 
(www.library.utoronto.ca).  The 
OISE/UT  library  will  also 
be  closed  Dec.  24,  25,  26  and  31 
as  well  as  Jan.  1 and  2.  To  facili- 
tate collection  of  donations. 


the  Division  of  University 
Advancement  at  2 1 King’s  College 
Circle  will  open  its  doors  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  on  Dec.  22,  23,  29 
and  30  and  on  Jan.  3. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  uni- 
versity intends  to  take  advantage 
of  this  period  of  low  activity  to 
reduce  energy  consumption 
although  essential  services  will  be 
maintained  to  critical  areas.  Any 
security  issues  or  breakdowir  of 
building  systems  should  be 
reported  immediately  to  campus 
police  at  416-978-2323. 
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U of  T Doctoral 
Student  Awarded 
Fulbright  Fellowship 

By  Jenny  Hall 


Professor  John  Semple 

Mountainous  Plateau 
Creates  Ozone  ‘Halo’ 


UOF  T STUDENT  CaRMELA 
Murdocca  has  been  awarded 
a prestigious  Canada-U.S, 
Fulbright  Fellowship  and  is  pursu- 
ing her  research  for  a year  at  the 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Law  and 
Culture  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City. 

Murdocca  is  a doctoral  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Equity  Studies  in  Education  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  U of  T (OISEAJT). 
She  is  examining  the  relationship 
between  race,  criminal  sentencing 
and  nationalism. 

“I’m  looking  at  a particular  crim- 
inal law  provision  in  Canada  — a 
sentencing  provision  — that 
instructs  judges  to  consider  alter- 
natives to  incarceration  for  aborigi- 
nal people,”  she  said,  explaining 
that  she’s  interested  in  how 
punishment-remediation  regimes 
attempt  to  compensate  for 
historical  injustices. 

Murdocca,  who  also  completed 
her  MA  and  BA  degrees  at  U of  T, 
says  she  appreciates  the  opportuni- 
ty to  study  at  the  Centre  for  the 


By  Jenny  Hall 

Looking  for  some  holiday 
reading  material?  Try  one  of 
the  100  most  important  books  in 
Canadian  history  — 36  of  their 
authors  have  U of  T connections. 

After  soliciting  suggestions 
from  contributors  and  readers, 
the  Literary  Review  of  Canada 
unveiled  a list  of  100  books  that 
editor  Bronwyn  Dranie  said 
“have  changed  our  country’s  psy- 
chic landscape.” 

The  jury  decided  to  list  the 
books  chronologically.  The  earli- 
est entry,  an  account  of  Jacques 
Cartier’s  second  voyage,  was  pub- 
lished in  1545.  The  first  entry 
with  a U of  T connection  is  the 
1891  publication  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Question  by  Goldwin 
Smith,  a member  of  the  1906 
Royal  Commission  on  the 
University-  of  Toronto  and  the 
university’s  board  of  governors. 

Professor  Harold  Troper  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  U of  T,  who  made  the 
list  with  co-author  Imng  Abella 
for  None  Is  Too  Many:  Canada  and 
the  Jews  of  Europe,  1933-1948, 
remembers  a time  when  there  was 
significantly  less  interest  in  his 
book.  “Our  publisher  finally  took 
the  book  in  spite  of  all  the  advice 
he  was  getting  from  his  sales  staff 
that  this  was  too  depressing,  too 
difficult  — a book  that  had  no 
market  niche.  To  our  shock,  the 
thing  took  off.” 

Eour  other  professors  appear 


Study  of  Law  and  Culture.  “It’s 
unique  in  that  it  invites  scholars 
who  aren’t  trained  in  the  law  to  be 
an  active  participant  at  a law 
school.  Often  law  schools  are  strict 
about  only  wanting  legal  scholars.” 

Her  supervisor  isn’t  surprised 
Murdocca  received  such  a respect- 
ed fellowship.  “As  a doctoral  candi- 
date, Carmela  has  produced  first- 
rate  research  displaying  a sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  race  issues 
in  the  law,”  Professor  Sherene 
Razack  of  OISE/UT  told  Eulbright 
officials. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  academic  exchanges,  the 
Fulbright  program  supports  excep- 
tional scholars  from  more  than  150 
countries.  The  Canada-U.S. 
Fulbright  is  a bilateral  exchange 
program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  It  seeks  to  enhance  under- 
standing between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  to  develop  future  leaders. 

Murdocca  hopes  that  her 
research  will  help  shape  the 
development  of  policies  address- 
ing over-incarceration  rates  in 
both  Canada  and  the  U.S. 


on  the  list:  University  Professor 
Michael  Bliss  for  Banting:  A 
Biography,  Professor  Emeritus 
Stephen  Clarkson  of  political  sci- 
ence for  Trudeau  and  Our  Times: 
The  Heroic  Delusion  and  The 
Magnificent  Obsession,  written 
with  U of  T graduate  Christina 
McCall;  Professor  Modris 
Eksteins  of  history  at  U of  T at 
Scarborough  for  Rites  of  Spring: 
The  Great  War  and  the  Birth  of  the 
Modern  Age;  and  Michael 
Ignatieff,  the  Chancellor  Jackman 
Visiting  Professor  in  Human 
Rights  Policy,  for  Blood  and 
Belonging:  Journeys  into  the  New 
Nationalism. 

The  list  is  also  full  of  prominent 
names  from  U of  T’s  past. 
Esteemed  former  professors 
Harold  Innis  and  Northrop  Erye 
each  appear  twice  on  a list  that  is 
heavy  with  alumni,  past  profes- 
sors and  U of  T honorary  degree 
holders.  Citations  for  more  con- 
temporary work  include  alumni 
Margaret  Atwood  for  The 
Handmaids  Tale,  Rohinton  Mistry 
for  A Fine  Balance  and  Michael 
Adams  for  Fire  and  Ice. 

Bliss  said  he’s  delighted  to  have 
made  the  list.  “I  think,  though, 
we  should  always  take  these  lists 
with  a grain  of  salt,”  he  cautioned. 
“Everybody’s  into  lists.  But  as 
scholars,  we  hope  that  if  they  read 
the  list,  they’ll  then  go  on  and 
actually  read  the  book.” 

Visit  http  ://www.  review 

Canada. ca/LRC_f 00books.pdf  to 
view  the  list  in  PDF  format. 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Not  only  is  the  air  around  the 
world’s  highest  mountains 
thin,  but  It’s  thick  with  ozone, 
says  a new  study  from  U of  T 
researchers. 

In  fact,  say  the  scientists,  the 
ring  of  ozone  that  exists  around 
the  Tibetan  plateau,  which  rises 
4,000  metres  above  sea  level  and 
includes  such  famous  peaks  as 
Mount  Everest  and  K2,  is  as  con- 
centrated as  the  ozone  found  in 
heavily  polluted  cities  — and  may 
put  climbers  at  risk.  The  findings 
are  published  in  the  journal 
Geophysical  Research  Letters. 

“Around  the  circumference  of 
Tibet,  there’s  a halo  of  very  high 
levels  of  ozone,”  said  Professor 
Kent  Moore,  interim  chair  of 
chemical  and  physical  sciences  at 
U of  T at  Mississ- 
auga and  lead 
author  of  the 
study. 

Study  co- 
author John 
Semple,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of 
surgery  and  an 
avid  moun- 
taineer, was  ini- 
tially interested 
in  how  weather 
changes  at  high 
altitude  can  have 
a medical  impact 
on  climbers. 

Along  with 
Moore,  he  exam- 
ined earlier  data 
and  found  sever- 
al studies  that 
alluded  to  higher 
ozone  levels.  Ozone  is  a highly 
reactive  gas  that  can  cause  cough- 
ing, chest  pain  and  damage  to  the 
lining  of  the  lungs. 

“In  meteorology,  it’s  a fairly 
well-known  phenomenon  that 
when  you  get  storms,  quite  often 
the  tropopause  — which  is  the 


llexible  boundary  between  the 
stratosphere  and  the  troposphere 
— descends,”  Moore  said.  “Its 
usual  height  might  be  12  kilome- 
tres and  It  might  decend  to  nine 
or  10  kilometres.  If  you’re  on 
Mount  Everest,  you’re  eight  or 
nine  kilometres  up.  It  might 
be  that  you’re  sometimes  in  the 
stratosphere.” 

The  stratosphere  is  where  most 
of  the  ozone  that  protects  the 
globe  from  the  sun’s  ultraviolet 
rays  can  be  found;  for  this  reason 
stratospheric  ozone  is  often 
referred  to  as  “good”  as  opposed 
to  the  ground-level  ozone  from 
pollution  that  is  referred  to  as 
“bad.”  When  the  tropopause 
decends,  the  ozone  descends  with 
it.  “Most  people  think  about  the 
mountains  as  one  of  the  areas  you 


said.  “It  may  be  that  when  you’re 
up  high  in  the  mountains  that  the 
good  ozone  actually  becomes  bad 
ozone  — because  no  matter 
where  ozone  comes  from  you 
don’t  want  to  breathe  it.” 

Semple  climbed  the  Yeli  Pass  in 
Bhutan  in  the  autumn  of  2004 


while  collecting  data  on  weather 
and  atmospheric  changes.  He 
measured  the  levels  of  ozone 
between  3,000  and  5,000  metres 
above  sea  level  and  discovered 
that  instead  of  falling  (as  pollu- 
tant levels  normally  do  with 
altitude),  ozone  levels  were  rising. 

Moore  examined  satellite  meas- 
urements of  the  ozone  levels 
above  the  plateau  during  October 
and  November  of  the  years  1997 
to  2004.  He  found  that  while 
ozone  levels  were  low  over  the 
centre  of  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
high  levels  of  the  gas  could  be 
found  around  the  periphery  of 
the  plateau  — forming  a halo. 

Moore  believes  that  the  halo  is 
the  result  of  a pattern  in  lluid 
dynamics  known  as  a Taylor  col- 
umn — a phenomenon  that  is 
normally  seen  underwater.  When 
water  passes 
around  a sub- 
merged obsta- 
cle, like  a 
seamount,  the 
how  of  water 
forks  around  the 
obstacle.  This 
forked  pattern 
also  continues 
above  the  top  of 
the  obstruction 
to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  leav- 
ing a column  of 
still  water  above 
the  object. 

The  ozone 
concentrations 
measured  in 
this  study  are 
still  considered 
quite  low  in 
relation  to  levels  that  are 
known  to  cause  significant 
changes  in  lung  function  at  sea 
level.  The  presence  of  such 
higher  levels  of  ozone  at 
extreme  altitudes  may  add  to 
the  medical  dangers  faced  by 
mountaineers. 


Authors  Wield 
Mighty  Pens 


can  go  to  get  clean  air,”  Semple 


Professor  John  Semple  takes  ozone  level  readings  in  the 
Himalayas. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  JOHN  SEMPLE 


HART  HOUSE 


HART  HOUSE  CHRISTMAS  BUEE ET 

Dec  12-16  •11:30am-2pm 

$25  per  person  - Cash  Bar  • 41 6.978.2444  to  reserve  - BOOK  EARLY! 


CALLERY  CRILl  EXTENDED  HOURS 

Open  from  11  am  to  6pm 

Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  • November  and  December 
Join  us  for  fireside  cocktails,  a glass  of  wine  or  ale. 
Cheers!  Reservations  41 6.978.2445 


WINTER  CARNIVAL  AT  HART  HOUSE  EARM 

Jan  21 

Advance  ticket  sales  • Dec  1 2 at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk 


MUSIC 

VentElatlon  Woodwinds  Concert  • East  Common  Room  Dec  1 8 2pm 
Jazz  at  Oscar's  • Arbor  Room  Jan  9 9pm 


CONTESTS  B SUBMISSION  DEADLINES 


5th  Annual  UofT  Film  & Video  Festival  Dec  14 

Diaspora  Dialogues  Dec  21 

Music  Committee  Original  Compositions  , Jan  15, 

24th  Annual  Literary  Contest  Jan  20 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

OJfte  Homr 

Jan  IS  - Feb  4 1 A midnight  show  • Jan  25 
Student  tickets  $12  • 416.978.8849  • www.uoftix.ca 


HOCKEY  NIBHT  AT  HART  HOUSE 

on  the  BIG  SCREEN  in  the  Arbor  Room 
Your  sports  pub  on  campus! 

Dec  12  (Leafs  vs.Mighty  Ducks)  •7:30pm 


ATHUTICS 

416.978.2447  • www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 
DEADLINE  FOR  ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  - DECEMBER  21 
Dec  8 from  9am  • Register  for  YOGA  and  PILATES  classes  ONLY 
Dec  9 from  9am  • Register  for  ALL  OTHER  classes 
Membership  Services  Office  is  closed  Dec  22  to  Jan  3 
Registration  resumes  at  Sam  Jan  9 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.utorontoxa 


New  Deans  Appointed 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
Institute  of  Medical  Science  and 
joined  the  Department  of  Medicine 
in  1985  as  a clinician-scientist. 
Her  field  of  study  involves  cellular 
mechanisms  of  kidney  disease 
with  a particular  interest  in  the 
study  of  diabetic  nephropathy. 

From  1993  to  1999,  Whiteside 
was  the  graduate  co-ordinator  of 
the  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences, 
which  is  the  largest  graduate  unit 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
serves  the  clinical  departments. 
She  directed  the  clinician-scientist 
training  program  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  from 


1997  to  2002.  In  2000  she 
became  associate  dean  (graduate 
and  interfaculty  affairs),  oversee- 
ing the  graduate  and  second-entry 
allied  health  academic  programs 
as  well  as  the  MD/PhD  program. 

“It  is  a great  honour  to  be 
appointed  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,”  Whiteside  said. 
“Having  made  my  academic  career 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  I am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  truly  wonderful  col- 
leagues in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  in  our  teaching  hospitals.  I 
look  forward  with  sincere  enthusi- 
asm to  the  challenges  ahead.” 


“Professor  Whiteside  is  excep- 
tionally well  suited  for  this  impor- 
tant leadership  position  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,”  said  Goel. 
“This  role  will  enable  her  to 
integrate  her  expertise  in  educa- 
tion and  research  to  the  benefit  of 
our  students  and  scholars.  I look 
forward  to  working  with  her  in 
her  new  capacity  as  dean.” 

The  appointments  are  effective 
Jan.  1,  2006,  through  June  30, 
2011.  The  university  will  be 
announcing  in  the  coming  weeks 
the  appointment  of  a new  dean  for 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 


Inflammation  Linked  to  Chronic  Pain 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
Normally  when  a mouse  or  a 
person  experiences  a painful 
event,  receptors  in  the  injury  site 
send  an  electrical  impulse  up  the 
spine  and  to  the  brain.  The  signal 
triggers  receptors  called  glutamate 
AMPA  and  kainate,  which  flare  up 
initially  but  do  not  directly  alter 
the  physiology  of  the  cells.  When 
the  painful  event  also  triggers 
inflammation,  the  nerves  send 
extra  information  to  the  normally 
dormant  NR2B  receptors  — 
receptors  that  receive  messages 
and  then  produce  physiological 
effects  in  the  cell. 

In  the  study,  researchers  injected  a 
chemical  irritant  into  the  hind  paws 


of  mice,  causing  inflammation.  They 
then  tracked  brain  activity  in  the 
anterior  cingulate  cortex  (ACC)  — a 
region  of  the  brain  associated  with 
pain  and  other  functions  such  as  deci- 
sion-making and  emotion.  In  tests 
performed  one  hour,  six  hours  and 
one  day  after  injection,  they  found 
that  NR2B  protein  levels  had 
increased  over  time.  Previous  research 
had  already  established  a link 
between  the  protein  and  chronic 
pain.  In  an  earlier  study,  Zhuo 
demonstrated  that  mice  initially 
genetically  enhanced  with  NR2B  to 
boost  memory  and  learning  abilities 
also  became  acutely  aware  of  minor 
pain  for  long  periods  of  time. 

“Persistent  pain  caused  by  injury, 


learning  and  memory  share  the 
same  common  molecular  mecha- 
nisms,” Zhuo  said.  “By  identifying 
these  mechanisms  we  can  greatly 
facilitate  the  treatment  of  chronic 
pain.” 

Zhuo  hopes  the  findings  will  one 
day  be  used  to  create  therapeutic 
solutions  to  conditions  such  as  allo- 
dynia  — a condition  where  even  a 
gentle  touch  produces  pain. 
Currently,  pain-bloddng  drugs  also 
target  other  brain  activity  and  can 
also  block  acute  pain  that  acts  as  a 
body’s  warning  system. 

“The  key  is  to  find  a way  to 
develop  drugs  that  target  only  per- 
sistent pain,  thereby  improving  the 
patient’s  quality  of  living.” 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE^PR!NT^DEL!VER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  anii  Photography 
for  both  Print  anct  MultimecJia 
Offset  Printing 

Customizeij  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demanij  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 

416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 


utpprint 

A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today's  digital  world. 
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PASCAL  PAQUETTE 


During  U of  T’s  Dec.  6 memorial,  Francilla  Charles,  disability  and  accommodation  consultant, 
remembers  one  of  the  Toronto  women  who  died  through  male  violence  in  the  past  year. 

Network  Promotes 
Women’s  Safety  at  U of  T 


Social  Impact  Measure 
of  U of  T’s  Success 


By  Elizabeth  Monkr-Williams 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
students,  staff  and  faculty 
gather  every  Dec.  6 to  remember 
the  victims  of  the  Montreal 
Massacre  and  all  women  who 
have  been  directly  affected  by 
male  violence.  Less  widely 
known,  however,  are  the  informal 
meetings  of  the  Women’s  Safety 
Network  (WSN),  whose  members 
gather  to  discuss  safety  issues 
facing  women  at  U of  T, 

“We’re  like-minded  women 
who  want  to  keep  a pulse  on 
what’s  going  on  in  our  community,” 
said  Caroline  Rabbat,  community 
safety  co-ordinator.  “Some  of  us 
work  directly  with  women  who 
are  coping  with  violence  while 
others  have  a strong  personal 
interest  in  this  issue.  Meeting 
once  a month  allows  us  to  share 
ideas  and  perspectives  in  a 
general  way  and  brainstorm 
possible  solutions.” 

As  dean  of  students  at 
University  College,  Nona 
Robinson  deals  with  student  con- 
cerns both  on  and  off  campus  and 
has  been  attending  WSN  meet- 
ings for  five  years.  “The  network 
includes  administrators,  faculty 
members  and  staff,”  she  said.  “We 
take  turns  chairing  the  meetings, 
which  run  on  the  basis  of  group 
consensus.  Through  our  broad- 
based  approach,  we’re  able  to 
provide  university  administrators 
with  strong  evidence  that  the 
concerns  we  raise  are  reflective  of 
the  whole  community.” 

The  network  is  responsible  for 
initiating  many  campus  services 


and  educational  campaigns  that 
promote  women’s  safety  and  well- 
being. For  example,  its  members 
recommended  that  a specialized 
resource  person  be  hired  to  coun- 
sel victims  of  assault  and  run 
proactive  educational  program- 
ming on  topics  such  as 
healthy  relationships  and  verbal 
self-defence. 

“My  team  and  1 counselled  187 
individuals  during  the  2004-05 
academic  year,”  said  Cheryl 
Champagne,  the  university’s 
assault  counsellor  and  educator. 
“Unfortunately  we  know  that  the 
numbers  of  actual  assault  cases 
are  much  higher  than  those  that 
are  reported.  Many  women  aren’t 
able  to  talk  about  their  experience 
for  months  or  years,  if  at  all.” 

Other  initiatives  include  an 
interim  room  for  women  and  men 
fleeing  abusive  situations,  the  stu- 
dent crisis  response  program  and 
the  Ask  First  campaign.  Created 
m response  to  the  need  for  better 
education  about  date  rape.  Ask 
First’s  student-driven  message 
aims  to  shift  the  onus  of  responsi- 
bility from  women  to  the  partner 
initiating  sexual  intercourse.  The 
awareness  campaign  has  been  run 
across  U of  T’s  campuses  for  sev- 
eral years  and  is  an  important 
part  of  orientation  week. 

Student  safety  in  online  envi- 
ronments is  a growing  concern 
for  network  members.  Many 
students  choose  to  post  personal 
information  such  as  phone 
numbers  when  visiting  online 
communities  such  as  www. 
facebook.com,  which  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  university  students 


across  North  America. 

“Sites  like  facebook.com  offer 
the  illusion  of  privacy  but  infor- 
mation posted  there  isn’t  that 
secure,"  Robinson  said.  “We’ll  be 
working  with  students,  along 
with  academics  conducting 
research  in  online  security  to  find 
the  best  ways  to  get  this  message 
out.” 

No  matter  which  issue  is  under 
discussion,  Myra  Lefkowitz,  man- 
ager of  health  and  well-being  pro- 
gram services,  believes  in  WSN’s 
ability  to  effect  positive  change. 
“We  often  think  of  community 
development  as  something  that 
happens  outside  of  U of  T,”  she 
said.  “But  I think  it’s  a fabulous 
example  of  grassroots  activity. 
Participating  in  the  meetings 
encourages  all  of  us  not  to  think 
of  violence  as  something  that 
happens  somewhere  else  but  as 
something  that  is  part  of  life  at 
U of  T and  which  we  must  all  do 
our  part  to  resist.” 


Nona  Robinson 


By  Elizabeth -Monier  Williams 

For  the  first  time,  a measure- 
ment  of  social  impact  is  part 
of  the  research  office’s  annual 
report,  presented  to  Business 
Board  by  the  vice-president 
(research)  and  associate  provost. 

In  his  Nov.  28  presentation, 
Professor  John  Challis  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  develop- 
ing performance  measures  to 
chart  U of  T’s  impact  in  all  areas 
identified  by  its  mission.  Social 
impact  was  included  in  an  effort 
to  gauge  faculty  contributions  in  a 
variety  of  areas  that  are  rarely 
measured,  including  influence  on 
all  three  levels  of  government  and 
participation  in  various  commu- 
nity advisory  boards  and  other 
community-based  projects. 

“We’re  expanding  the  report’s 
focus  to  measure  the  influence 
U of  T faculty  wield,  both  within 
and  beyond  traditional  academic 
communities,”  Challis  said. 
“Developing  these  benchmarks 
will  take  time  and  we  plan  to  find 
better  ways  to  demonstrate  their 
significance  m the  future.” 

Challis’  office  also  plans  to 
develop  methods  for  tracking 
the  number  of  undergraduates 
involved  m research  at  U of  T and 
the  impact  of  faculty  publications 
and  citations. 

Another  focus  for  Challis  and 
his  team  m the  coming  year  will 
be  to  increase  funding  from  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC), 
which  is  weighted  more  heavily 


By  Michah  Rynor 

TWO  FACULTY  MEMBERS  WERE 
singing  the  blues  and  one  was 
singing  welcoming  praises  to  the 
baby  Jesus  as  the  holidays 
inspired  some  rare  performances 
indeed. 

Professor  John  Challis  of 
medicine  and  vice-president 
(research)  and  associate  provost 
belted  out  You’ve  Lost  That 
Funding  Feelin’  — sung  to  the 
tune  of  You’ve  Lost  That  Lovin’ 
Feelin’  (made  famous  by  the 
Righteous  Brothers  blues  team) 
— with  colleague  James  Duffin, 
while  Professor  Emeritus 
Alexandra  Johnston,  director  of 
the  Records  of  Early  English 
Drama  project  at  Victoria 
College,  donned  a nun’s  habit  to 
sing  the  role  of  the  abbess  — or 
“head  honcho”  as  Johnston  puts 
it  — in  Jesuskind,  a Christmas  Eve 
vespers  presentation  from  the 
16th  century  presented  by  the 
university’s  Poculi  Ludique 
Societas  (PLS)  theatre  company. 

“It  certainly  does  put  me  in  the 
Christmas  spirit,”  said  Johnston, 
who  performed  this  most 
Catholic  of  roles  m three  Toronto 


towards  professors  within  five  to 
10  years  of  retirement  than  fund- 
ing from  the  other  major  granting 
councils,  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  or  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  (CIHR). 

Among  the  report’s  other 
findings: 

• The  university  generates 
$ 1 billion  in  research  funding  per 
year  and  $3  million  per  day, 
which  places  it  third  among 
public  universities  in  North 
America,  behind  John  Hopkins 
University  and  UCLA. 

• U of  T is  first  in  funds  received 
from  federal  granting  councils 
and  receives  between  15  and  16 
per  cent  of  available  university 
and  college  funding  in  Canada. 

• Tri-council  funding  — SSHRC, 
NSERC  and  CIHR  — accounts 
for  31  per  cent  of  all  research 
funding. 

• Within  Canada,  U of  T contin- 
ues to  garner  prestigious  academic 
honours  and  awards,  including 
38.5  per  cent  of  all  Steacie  Prizes, 
32  per  cent  of  prizes  awarded  by 
federal  granting  councils  and 
28.8  per  cent  of  Killam  Prizes. 

• Internationally,  U of  T faculty 
take  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  honours  and  awards  given  to 
Canadian  researchers,  including 
68  per  cent  of  all  new  Canadian 
members  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  63 
per  cent  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  44  per  cent  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 


churches  last  weekend.  Ironically, 
none  of  the  churches  was  a 
Catholic  one. 

“Jesuskind  involves  a group  of 
nuns  welcoming  the  baby  Jesus 
with  lullabies,”  said  Johnston, 
who  is  no  stranger  to  the  theatre. 
She  has  played  numerous  roles, 
including  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  the 
PLS  company  of  which  she  is  a 
co-founder. 

Duffin,  a professor  of  physiology 
and  anesthesiology,  teamed  up 
with  Challis  for  the  blues- 
oriented  duet  on  Dec.  8. 

“Eor  the  past  several  years  1 
have  written  and  sung  a comic 
song  at  the  physiology  Christmas 
party”  Duffin  said. 

Every  year  he  comes  up  with  a 
new  song,  “based  on  the  frustra- 
tions encountered  by  any  scien- 
tist,” said  the  author  of  such 
U of  T classics  as  The  Blue  Screen 
Blues,  The  Grant  Writing  Blues 
and  I’m  One  of  the  Has  Beens. 

“We’ve  spent  the  last  of  our 
grant  funds,  oh  yes  the  last  of 
our  grant  funds,  that’s  the  last  of 
our  grant  funds,  now  it’s  gone, 
gone,  gone  wo  wo  wo...”  wailed 
the  duo  in  this  year’s  wo-wo- 
woeful  song. 


Holidays  Inspire 
Rare  Performances 
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NOMINATIONS 

ARE  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 
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Professor  Sujit  Choudhry 
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TAA  2006  AWARDS  OF  EXCELLENCE 


Each  year  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association  recognize  the  outstanding  contributions  and  achievements  of 
our  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


We  are  currently  inviting  nominations  for  the: 


FACULTY  AWARD:  $1,000 

For  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
professional  endeavours. 

JOAN  E.  FOLEY 
QUALITY  OF  STUDENT 
EXPERIENCE  AWARD:  $1,000 

For  a student,  alumnus/a,  administrative 
staff  or  faculty  member  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  improving  the 
quality  of  academic  or  extra-curricular  stu- 
dent life  on  campus. 

CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD: 

$1,000 

For  outstanding  contributions  by  an  admin- 
istrative staff  member. 


LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
PRIZE:  $1,500 

A prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting 
contributions  to  education  and  action  in 
the  fight  against  discrimination.  Faculty,  staff 
and  students  may  be  nominated  for  this 
award. 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT  ON 
PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD:  $1,500 

For  a member  of  the  teaching  staff  who 
demonstrates  excellence  as  a teacher 
and  as  a scholar,  and  whose  scholarship 
has  had  a significant  impact  on  public  policy 
and  on  the  University’s  national  and  inter- 
national reputation. 


NOMINATION  DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  18,2006,  5 RM. 


Information  and  nomination  forms  are  available  at 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or  contact: 

Division  of  University  Advancement, 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House, 

21  King’s  College  Circle 

Tel:  416  978  6536  or  e-mail  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 


U XA 


UNIVERSITY 

o/TORONTO 


UofT  staff  & FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT 
FROM  CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTICS  SHOES: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotics  footwear 
may  be  100%  covered  under  the  UofT  Green  Shield 
health  plan. 

To  arrange  your  FREE  consultation  and  foot  analysis, 
call  us  at  416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 


1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 


Charting  the  Future 

Choudhry  advises  Toronto  on  governance 

By  Jenny  Hall 


CC 

\ /I  Torontonian,”  says 

J_V  JL  Professor  Sujit 
Choudhry  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
“converge  with  my  interests  as  a 
constitutional  scholar.”  Having 
spent  the  past  several  months 
serving  as  an  appointed  member 
of  the  governing  Toronto  advisory 
panel,  Choudhry  has  been 
steeped  in  questions  about  urban 
governance  and  revitalization. 

“Toronto  is  the  country’s  largest 
urban  centre.  It’s  the  nation’s  most 
important  driver  of  economic 
growth  and  innovation.  But 
we  lack  the  tools  to  govern  a 
city  of  this  magnitude  and 
sophistication,”  he  says. 

Anticipating  a new  charter  for 
the  city  — expected  when  the 
province  passes  the  City  of 
Toronto  Act  this  month  — 
Choudhry  believes  Toronto  is 
flirting  with  urban  decay.  “There’s 
a confluence  of  geography  and 
poverty  that’s  happened  in  the  last 
20  years.  It’s  a significant  problem 
that  we  need  to  wake  up  to.” 
Because  the  problems  Toronto 
faces  will  require  complex  and 
integrated  policy  solutions,  the 
panel  recommended  sweeping 
changes  in  the  way  the  city  gov- 
erns itself,  with  suggestions  rang- 
ing from  more  powers  for  the 
mayor  to  a revamped  city  council 
agenda.  The  aim,  Choudhry  says, 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  council 
members,  who  are  elected  on 
ward-specific  issues,  to  spend 
more  time  thinking  strategically 
about  important  city-wide  issues. 

Choudhry,  who  has  a science 
background  and  is  also  interested 
in  health  policy,  is  no  stranger  to 
policy  work.  He  served  as  a 


consultant  to  the  national  adviso- 
ry committee  on  SARS  and  public 
health  in  2003  and  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Health  Care  in  Canada  in  2002. 

“1  think  that  academics  should 
be  involved  in  public  policy,” 
Choudhry  says.  “As  a public 
research  university  with  a unique 
standing  in  Canada,  we  have  a 
duty  to  lead  public  policy 
debates.” 

U of  T’s  fate,  he  believes,  is 
inexorably  intertwined  with  the 
city’s.  “Our  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  faculty,  students  and 
research  money  is  directly  tied  to 
Toronto’s  success  — and  vice 
versa.  At  an  institutional  level, 
engaging  with  the  city  is 
something  we  should  take  very 
seriously.” 

Choudhry  also  feels  a personal 
debt  to  the  city  and  the  university. 
He  attended  University  of  Toronto 
Schools  and  U of  T,  as  did  several 
family  members.  “1  grew  up  on 
campus,”  he  says,  “and  Toronto 
has  been  very  good  to  me.  So 
when  the  city  came  calling,  it  was 
hard  to  say  no.” 

Choudhry  believes  in  empow- 
ering cities  so  they  can  more 
effectively  shape  provincial  and 
federal  legislation  and  says 
there’s  an  urgent  need  to  update 
the  relationships  that  govern 
Toronto’s  responsibilities  and 
fiscal  resources.  “We’ve  got  a 
19th-century  constitution,  20th- 
century  fiscal  arrangements  — 
and  a 21st-century  country  to 
build. 

“The  challenge  for  my  genera- 
tion is  to  get  the  political  and 
fiscal  pieces  in  alignment  with 
the  country  we  have  become.” 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointnnent  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  

Fax:  (416)  597-2968  TMOE-WIND^ 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com  — — — 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 


Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer; 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  \Ne  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 
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Communications  Wizardry 

Chau  engineers  possibility  for  children  with  disabilities 

By  Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 


Professor  Tom  Chau  and  graduate  student  Natasha  Alves  demonsrate  a more  sensitive 
prosthetic  arm. 


It’s  not  every  day  that  a researcher 
leaves  a promising  corporate 
career  to  better  the  lives  of  children 
with  disabilities.  But  that’s  exactly 
what  Professor  Tom  Chau  did  in  1999 
when  he  left  IBM  to  become  an  associate 
professor  with  the  Institute  of 
Biomaterials  and  Biomedical  Engineering 
and  a scientist  and  innovation  theme 
leader  at  the  Bloorview  MacMillan 
Children’s  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

“I  built  software  and  business  models 
for  IBM  after  finishing  my  doctorate  in 
systems  design  engineering,”  Chau  says. 

“1  liked  the  high-paced  environment  and 
was  successful  there.  But,  after  my  son’s 
birth  in  1998,  1 started  reflecting  on  the 
meaning  and  value  of  my  work.  I decid- 
ed then  that  I wanted  to  do  something 
with  a stronger  human  focus.” 

Chau  now  holds  a Canada  Research 
Chair  in  pediatric  rehabilitation  engi- 
neering and  recently  received  a medal 
from  the  Ontario  Professional 
Engineers  in  the  young  engineer  cate- 
gory. In  the  last  six  years,  he  and  his 
team  of  graduate  students  have  worked 
with  clinicians,  occupational  thera- 
pists, engineers,  children  and  their 
families  to  create  several  devices  to  improve  the  lives  of 
children  with  disabilities. 

Front-line  clinicians  and  parents  report  ongoing  prob- 
lems that  these  children  face  when  eating,  communicating 
or  enjoying  their  leisure  time.  Chau’s  team  absorbs  the 
information,  selects  a topic  to  tackle  and  develops  a proto- 
type, which  is  refined  using  feedback  garnered  through 
six- week  testing  sessions. 

Their  successes  include  the  aspirometer,  which  monitors 
the  air  passages  of  children  who  might  otherwise  swallow 
liquid  into  their  lungs  without  making  a sound  during 
mealtimes;  a prosthetic  arm  that  uses  the  sounds  muscles 
make  when  moving  to  control  the  device  with  greater 
precision;  and  the  virtual  music  instrument  (VMI), 
which  allows  children  as  young  as  three  who  have  a severely 


limited  range  of  motion  to  play  their  choice  of  128 
instruments  with  varying  degrees  of  skill. 

Chau  has  also  designed  a non-verbal  communication 
device  for  use  in  critical  care  wards  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  It  offers  self-expression  to  children  who  cannot 
otherwise  speak,  either  because  they  are  being  restrained 
following  surgery  or  because  they  have  brain  tumours  that 
inhibit  their  low  motor  control.  Using  a touch  screen,  a 
personal  computer,  a movement  switch  and  a camera, 
the  device  translates  eye  blinks  or  the  smallest  perceptible 
finger  movement  into  pre-programmed  phrases  ranging 
from  “I’m  scared”  to  “1  love  Mommy.” 

Although  the  device  has  only  been  used  by  a handful  of 
children,  it  has  already  had  a profound  impact  on  them  and 
their  families.  “The  children  who  need  this  device  are  often 


in  rapid  decline,”  Chau  says.  “But,  if  we 
have  enough  advance  warning,  we  can 
tailor  the  vocabulary  and  phrases,  and 
even  program  the  machine  to  speak  in 
the  child’s  voice  or  the  closest  equiva- 
lent, which  the  families  find  comfort- 
ing. We’re  trying  to  make  the  device 
more  portable  and  less  cumbersome.  At 
the  moment,  it  makes  it  more  awkward 
for  the  nurses  to  do  their  work.” 
Stefanie  Blain  is  one  of  the  graduate 
students  working  with  Chau  on  the 
non-verbal  communication  device.  Her 
master’s  research  will  explore  ways  to 
use  skin  resistance  — a measure  of 
nervous  system  activity  — as  another 
information  source  for  the  devices.  “1 
wanted  a summer  job  in  rehabilitation 
engineering  when  1 was  an  undergrad- 
uate,” she  says.  “Helping  children  with 
disabilities  in  such  an  immediate  and 
tangible  way  appealed  to  me.  My  work 
on  this  project  is  still  in  the  beginning 
stages  but  1 plan  to  see  it  through.” 
“This  type  of  research  requires  every- 
thing from  computer  skills  to  circuitry 
building  to  hardware  expertise,”  Chau 
says.  “It’s  a tall  order  for  any  engineer 
and  we  all  learn  things  as  we  go.  We’ve 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  post-doctoral  fellows,  gradu- 
ate students  and  undergrads  from  a range  of  disciplines 
attached  to  the  project.  They  all  have  a story  about  why  they 
want  to  participate  in  this  research  and  make  a difference,  and 
that  passion  helps  them  to  overcome  their  discouragement 
and  find  new  ideas.” 

As  for  the  future,  Chau  is  optimistic  about  research  pos- 
sibilities still  on  the  horizon.  “We  haven’t  fully  explored  the 
potential  of  the  technology  currently  available,”  he  says. 
“There’s  a lot  left  to  do  with  wireless  devices  and  personal 
digital  assistants.” 

He  also  hopes  to  pursue  new  projects  to  help  children  in 
complex  continuing  care.  “It’s  an  area  that  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  past  because  there  aren’t  many  success 
stories,”  Chau  says. 


HEAOtKAie  CONSULTANTS 


We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  . of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  Tiomecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 


Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax;  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable@sympatico,ca 


Faculty  Housing  Program  University  of  Toronto 

r X T T’  1 tteaj  Estsie  Ofpsrrmeni 

for  New  haculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
hoitses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tfjinre  track  positions. 


For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
ILsr,  please  \dsit  our  website  at: 


Did  you  know  that  the  name  Holiday  Inn  was 
inspired  by  the  film  of  the  same  name? 

Let  us  help  you  dream  of  a White  Christmas. 

Send  us  your  in-lawsl ! 


Arrive  alive.  If  you  drink  don’t  drive. 

Include  us  in  your  festivities.  You  can  sleep 
in  until  noon,  leave  your  towels  on  the  floor 
and  you  won’t  have  to  make  the  bed!! 

• Free  hi-speed  wireless  Internet 

• All  rooms  newly  renovated 

• Adjacent  to  St.  George  subway 

• Home  to  Fox  and  Fiddle  pub 

• Underground  parking  (nominal  charge) 


THE  HOLIDAY  INN  TORONTO  MIDTOWN 

280  Bloor  St.  West  (at  St.  George) 
Toronto,  On  M5S  IV8 
Ph:  416-968-0010 
Fax:  416-968-7765 
E-mail:  cn3l2res@whg.com 
www.hoIiday-inn.com/torontomidtown 
New  name.  Same  location. 
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University  of  Toronto  students,  staff  and  faculty 
demonstrate  holiday  spirit  year-round  through  outreach  projects  designed  to  help  the  larger  community. 


Caring  Consultants 

For  many  non-profit  organizations  and  social 
enterprises,  hiring  a business  consultant  is  not  an 
option.  Though  the  benefits  of  consulting  services  far  out- 
weigh the  costs,  hiring  outside  advisers  simply  does  not  fit 
the  budget.  Nexus  Rotman,  a management  consulting 
service  run  out  of  the  Rotman  School  of  Management,  is 
working  to  resolve  this  challenge. 

Conceived  by  MBA  students.  Nexus  Rotman  was  initially 
developed  as  a project  for  an  entrepreneurship  class.  With  the 
help  of  a Skoll  Foundation  Directors  Grant  of  $25,000  US, 
the  program  launched  this  spnng,  providing  consulting  serv- 
ices with  fees  scaled  to  non-profit  budgets.  Students  partici- 
pate during  the  summer  following  their  first  year  at  Rotman. 

"First  of  all,  our  mandate  is  to  provide  affordable  manage- 
ment consulting  services  to  social  mission  clients,”  says  Liz 
McBeth,  one  of  the  agency’s  founders  and  its  current  vice-chair 
and  secretary  “Second,  it’s  to  create  an  opportunity  for  knowl- 
edge sharing  between  the  non-profit  and  for-profit  sectors.” 
Nexus  Rotman  now  boasts  a growing  client  list.  One  such 
client  is  Eva’s  Phoenbc  Pnnt  Shop,  a graphic  communications 
training  facility  and  commercial  print  shop  that  offers  home- 
less and  at-risk  youth  hands-on,  career-building  opportunities. 

Andrew  Macdonald,  the  manager  of  social  enterprise  at  Eva’s 
Phoenix,  hired  Nexus  Rotman  to  come  up  with  an  internally 
produced  product  to  increase  sales  revenue.  The  consulting 


WHEN  Professor  Jamie  Gruman  challenged  his  students 
to  apply  management  theories  to  real  life,  seven 
enterprising  minds  put  the  project  to  good  use. 
Piggybacking  on  the  recent  trend  to  sell  wristbands  for  a 
cause,  the  management  students  — Cindy  Chung,  Regina 
Chow,  Lidya  Masli  Lie,  Joyce  Xin  Liu,  Aditi  Kama,  Joanne 
Zhu  and  Priyanka  Kapadia  — decided  to  sell  their  own 
version  to  support  the  SickKids  Foundation. 

What  began  as  a simple  management  project  at  U of  T at 
Scarborough  would  eventually  rake  in  $1,500  for  a worthy 
cause.  ‘It’s  a great  feeling,  we  never  thought  we’d  raise  that 
much,"  says  Chung,  21.  “Not  only  did  people  buy  the 


group  recommended  that  Eva’s  Phoenix  produce  a line  of 
greeting  cards,  a plan  Macdonald  hopes  to  implement  next  year. 

“They  came  back  with  lots  of  information  and  research  to 
back  up  their  recommendation,”  Macdonald  says.  “It  left  me 
with  a very  tangible  idea  that  we  need  to  run  with  and  develop.” 
For  the  five  student  members  of  the  2005  team,  helping 
clients  like  Eva’s  Phoenix  offers  them  more  than  a typical 
classroom  learning  experience.  “First  of  all,  it’s  a great  expe- 
rience by  itself.  There  are  not  many  summer  jobs  out  there 
that  provide  such  empowerment,  even  in  consulting.  On 
top  of  that,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  start  a company  from 
scratch  and  the  ability  to  make  some  impact  on  the 
Canadian  society,”  says  Fernando  Goettems,  a second-year 
MBA  student. 

Story  by  Michelle  M, McArthur;  Photo  by  Steve  Behal 


wristbands  but  they  also  donated  money.  Without  the 
support  of  students  and  faculty,  we  wouldn’t  have  reached 
our  ambitious  goal.” 

It  wasn’t  easy.  As  in  real  life,  the  students  had  to  put  their 
own  money  into  the  project.  They  faced  a difficult  decision: 
covering  the  costs  for  just  500  wristbands  or  a risky  1,000. 
The  latter  meant  dishing  out  $200  each  and  the  group,  nick- 
named Wishbands,  was  divided.  Chung  was  one  of  the  high 
stakes  gamblers.  “Through  cost  analysis  and  calculations  we 
convinced  the  others  that  we  could  do  it,”  she  says.  The 
1,000  wristbands  sold  out  within  just  five  days,  turning  a 
$1,500  profit. 

Chung  takes  pride  in  the  fact  she’s  not  only  raised  money 
for  SickKids  but  also  gained  invaluable  hands-on  experi- 
ence. "I’m  really  happy  [Professor  Gruman]  assigned  this 
project,”  she  says.  “A  lot  of  the  time,  business  students  grad- 
uate without  any  managerial  skills.  I learned  about  things 
like  conflict  resolution,  teamwork  and  stress  management.” 

Gruman  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  success  of  the 
project  has  little  bearing  on  the  final  mark  — he  grades 
students  based  on  the  management  skills  they  gain  as  a 
result  of  their  experience.  “What  I’m  looking  for  is  whether 
they  can  apply  the  theories  and  principles  of  management 
skills  to  their  experiences.” 

Still,  after  the  Wishband  students  completed  their  class 
presentation  detailing  what  they  learned,  Gruman  says  he 
was  impressed.  “It’s  safe  to  say  they  had  the  highest  grade 
m the  presentations.  They  succeeded  very  well.” 

Story  by  Karen  Kelly;  Photo  by  Stephanie  Lake 


Food  for  Thought 

The  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  sits  in  an  industrial  park 
on  the  western  edge  of  Toronto  where  the  encroaching 
chill  of  winter  penetrates  the  warehouse. 

But  at  a large  table  deep  inside  the  complex,  sheer  activ- 
ity is  keeping  a group  of  volunteer  food  sorters  from  U of  T 
at  Mississauga  warm.  Thirteen  members  of  UTM’s  resi- 
dence staff  spent  the  morning  of  Nov.  23  unloading  skids 
of  donated  foodstuffs  and  sorting  the  various  items  into 
smaller  boxes  for  shipment  to  local  food  banks  and  holiday 
baskets  for  families  in  need. 

Each  year  at  holiday  time,  UTM  residence  staff  members 
give  their  time  to  community  service.  This  year,  residence 
services  assistant  Jon  Alexander  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
volunteering  at  Daily  Bread. 

“It’s  one  of  the  biggest  organizations  in  the  city  and  it  def- 
initely needs  help  all  year  round,”  Alexander  says.  “When  I 
was  a child,  my  mother  became  a single  parent.  We  relied 
on  donations  from  the  church  of  food,  clothes,  toys  and 
unfortunately  we  had  to  rely  on  that  for  support.  My 
mother  raised  three  children.  I feel  that  this  is  my  way  of 
giving  back  for  what  I received  as  a child.” 

To  Sara  Solis,  a residence  records  and  admissions  assistant, 
the  idea  that  175,000  people  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  are 
using  food  banks  is  shocking.  “We’re  sorting  food  for  a few 
hours.  I’m  happy  to  be  a part  of  it  but  I feel  like  1 could  do 
much  more.” 

Others  say  the  experience  helps  to  break  down  stereo- 
typical ideas  about  who  accesses  food  banks.  “It’s  important 
that  we  demystify  what  poverty  looks  like,”  says  Deborah 
Mandell,  a residence  personal  counsellor.  According  to  the 
Daily  Bread’s  2005  report,  the  average  GTA  food  bank 
family  has  a median  annual  income  of  $10,938.  Another 
harsh  fact:  38  per  cent  of  users  are  children. 

“I  think  for  many  of  us  it’s  a dose  of  reality,”  says  Chris 
McGrath,  director  of  residence  at  UTM,  noting  that  a food  bank 
for  students  recently  opened  on  campus,  run  by  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council.  The  St.  George  campus  food  and 
clothing  bank  has  been  in  operation  since  the  early  1990s. 

Story  by  Nicolle  Wahl;  Photo  by  Michael  Andrechuk 

The  Gift  of  Reading 

WHEN  JENNIEER  'VeNALAINEN  HANDS  OUT  BOOKS  TO 
children  and  their  families  at  Silver  Creek  public 
school  in  Mississauga,  she  isn’t  playing  Santa.  She’s  delivering 
a family  literacy  curriculum  developed  by  Professor  Janette 
Pelletier  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of 
U of  T (OISE/UT). 

“We’re  trying  to  connect  families  to  schools,”  says  Pelletier 
of  the  workshops,  which  introduce  families  to  topics  such  as 
using  the  library,  reading  to  children  and  the  importance  of 
the  alphabet. 

Pelletier  developed  the  curriculum  with  funding  from  the 
Ontario  Early  Years  Challenge  Fund  and  the  Canadian 
Language  and  Literacy  Network.  Today  it  operates  in  72 
schools  and  a donation  to  the  program  has  allowed  each  fam- 
ily to  take  home  a book  each  week.  An  enhanced  version 
developed  by  two  PhD  students  is  being  piloted  at  two  schools 
and  a D"VD,  allowing  for  wider  distribution,  is  in  the  works. 

“A  lot  of  families  want  to  participate  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  school  system  in  Canada  and  to  better  learn 
English  themselves,”  says  Pelletier  of  the  program’s  clients,  70 
per  cent  of  whom  speak  English  as  a second  language. 

Venalainen,  a master’s  student  at  OISE/UT  and  one  of  the 
facilitators,  sees  the  program  working.  “The  parents  bring 
back  great  stories  of  successes  at  home.  One  of  our  parents 
was  so  excited  to  share  with  the  group  that  his  daughter,  who 
is  five,  had  written  a word  phonetically.” 

“Last  year’s  results  were  very  positive,”  says  Pelletier,  who 
is  assessing  pre-  and  post-tests  of  children  and  their  parents 
as  well  as  measuring  home  literacy  practices.  The  family  liter- 
acy program  isn’t  so  much  about  giving  to  the  community, 
says  Venalainen,  as  it  is  about  collaboration. 

“I  get  so  much  from  this  project,”  she  insists.  “And  I've 
learned  so  much  about  how  important  families  are  in  the 
education  process.  You  learn  that  in  class.  You  learn  about 
the  correlation  between  parent  involvement  and  academic 
success  but  when  you’re  actively  getting  a bunch  of  fami- 
lies excited  about  reading  together,  that’s  really  exciting.” 

Story  by  Jenny  Hall 


Banded  Together  for  Charity 
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Giving  Kids  a Jump  Start 

The  trip  from  the  St.  George  campus  to  Elmbank  Community  Centre  in  north  Etobicoke 
takes  well  over  an  hour.  But  Varsity  ropers  Lindsay  Williamson  and  Cameron 
MacQuarrie  happily  make  the  trek  each  Wednesday  evening,  knowing  that  kids  there  will 
jump  up  and  down  when  they  arrive. 

Williamson  and  MacQuarrie  volunteer  with  the  Rexdale  Skip  Hop  program,  a new  after- 
school physical  activity  initiative  at  Elmbank.  Roseanne  Bailey,  youth  program  co-ordmator 
at  the  centre,  came  up  with  the  idea  to  teach  competitive  jumping  to  young  people.  She 
searched  online  and  found  Williamson’s  name.  “1  was  looking  for  someone  who  knew  about 
competitive  jump  rope  and  how  to  develop  a program,”  Bailey  says.  “The  Varsity  jumpers 
were  the  only  ones  1 could  find  in  the  GTA.” 

Through  talks  with  U of  T’s  Student  Affairs,  the  Centre  for  Community  Partnerships 
agreed  to  support  the  establishment  of  a program  and  to  recruit  the  student  volunteers.  “The 
Skip  Hop  program  really  represented  the  kind  of  partnership  U of  T likes  to  build,”  says 
Susan  Addario,  director  of  student  affairs.  “They  came  to  us  with  a need.  We’re  looking  to 
increase  the  ways  our  students  can  support  neighbourhoods  that  otherwise  lack  resources. 
It’s  a good  link.” 

Williamson  and  MacQuarrie  arrive  at  Elmbank  just  before  4 p.m.,  decked  out  in  U of  T 
sweatshirts.  They  untie  the  jump  ropes,  the  hip-hop  beat  starts  and  the  kids  grab  the  ropes 
and  begin  to  jump.  The  U of  T duo  works  with  individual  youngsters  on  their  jumping  skills 
and  teaches  new  tricks. 

Tnseana  Lawrence,  10,  has  been  coming  to  Elmbank  since  Grade  3.  She  has  already  learned 
how  to  do  double-enders  — bringing  the  rope  through  two  full  rotations  on  only  one  jump. 
“1  love  to  skip,”  she  says.  “I  skip  at  school,  1 skip  at  home.  If  I could  I’d  go  into  competitions.” 
The  program  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  still  finding  its  structure.  “Right  now  we’re  coming 
in  new,”  Williamson  says.  “It’s  really  important  to  gain  a sense  of  trust.  We’ll  get  to  know 
them  before  we  start  cracking  down.” 

It’s  not  only  the  Rexdale  kids  who  learn  from  this  exchange.  The  program  has  been  an  eye- 
opener  for  both  student  volunteers,  who  have  found  that  kids  of  colour  from  a community 
with  a reputation  for  troubles  and  disadvantage  aren’t  that  different.  “I  come  from  a small 
town  just  outside  Windsor  and  there’s  not  a lot  of  diversity  there,”  MacQuarrie  says.  “So  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  expect.  But  I love  teaching  skills  to  kids.  And  I’m  getting  organization- 
al skills  and  leadership  skills.” 

Jaquon  Farrell,  10,  tries  again  and  again  to  fit  a push-up  into  his  jumps.  He  can  see  from 
the  logos  on  their  shirts  that  the  coaches  he  admires  so  much  come  from  U of  T.  When  asked 
if  he’s  coming  to  university,  he  wants  to  know  if  kids  are  allowed.  “I  want  to  be  a lawyer,”  he 
says.  “1  like  how  a lawyer  stands  up  for  people  and  says  what  is  true.” 

Farrell  has  already  made  his  first  contacts  at  U of  T.  And  if  he  puts  the  same  energy  into 
his  law  dreams  as  his  double  dutch,  maybe  law  school  is  only  a hop,  skip  and  a jump  away. 

Story  by  Sonnet  L’Abbe;  Photos  by  Cki  Zyvatkauskas 
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LETTERS 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

The  Cat’s  Meow 

By  Nicholas  Pashley 


I KNOW  WHAT  you’re  THINKING:  WILL  IT 
never  end?  Is  it  going  to  drag  on  for- 
ever? It's  that  time  of  year  when,  in  Joni 
Mitchell’s  words,  “All  that  stays  is  dying, 
all  that  lives  is  getting  out.’’  Which  is 
why  Ms.  Mitchell  long  ago  moved  out  of 
Saskatchewan  and  now  lives  in  Southern 
California. 

An  old  friend  took  his  first  icy- 
sidewalk  tumble  of  the  season  Nov.  18 
— and  that  was  on  the  way  to  the  pub. 

1 wielded  the  noble  snow  shovel  outside  Pashley 
Towers  for  the  first  time  this  season  Nov.  24.  It's  no 
accident  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  so  much  earlier 
than  the  Americans;  we  have  little  to  be  grateful  for 
this  late  in  the  year.  According  to  the  authorities,  it’s 
not  technically  even  winter  yet.  So  if  it  isn’t  “winter" 
why  are  we  weanng  our  “winter”  coats  and  our  “win- 
ter” boots?  Why  are  we  shovelling  snow  and  falling 
down?  Why  are  we  wheezing  and  snuffling?  I’ll  tell 
you  why:  it’s  bloody  winter  again,  whatever  the  cal- 
endar says.  I’m  not  necessarily  against  the  change  of 
seasons  but  this  particular  change  gives  me  the  pip. 

Everything  changes,  of  course.  We  notice  this  more 
as  we  get  on  in  years  and  we  complain  about  it  more. 
But  if  we’re  honest  about  it  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  some  things  actually  improve.  Not  many  and  not 
by  much,  perhaps,  but  there  we  are.  As  we  approach 
the  end  of  another  year  we  can  look  back  and  see 
evidence  of  life  getting  better.  Let’s  see  ...  Well,  the 
GSU  Pub  started  selling  the  Granite  Brewery’s 
life-affirming  Best  Bitter.  That’s  a start. 

And  that’s  about  it.  It’s  been  a year  of  plague  and 
pestilence,  war  and  hurricanes,  earthquakes  and 
parliamentary  turpitude.  And  I imagine  that,  come 
New  Year’s  Eve,  we’ll  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
2006  will  be  in  some  way  different.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  go  through  life  without  that  kind  of 
irrational  optimism. 

As  the  clock  ticks  towards  midnight  Dec.  31  no 
doubt  I’ll  be  thinking  of  things  I’ve  seen  and  done  in 
2005  and  I’m  sure  I’ll  find  myself  thinking  about 


Marusa  and  her  remarkable  trick.  Okay, 
I’m  going  to  have  to  explain.  I don’t 
know  what  you  were  doing  Nov.  6 but  I 
was  taking  in  a rare  Toronto  appearance 
of  the  Moscow  Cats  Theatre.  That’s  not  a 
typo.  I was  expecting  perhaps  an  all-feline 
cast  doing  Chekhov,  but  it  wasn’t  quite 
like  that.  It  was  more  like  a surreal 
Russian  circus  with  cats  doing  tricks. 
That’s  not  a typo  either. 

Yuri  Kuklachev,  Russian  clown  and 
mastermind  of  the  Moscow  Cats  Theatre,  acknowl- 
edges that  you  can’t  really  train  cats.  (Many  years  ago, 
under  the  influence  of  a book,  I tried  to  teach  two 
young  cats  to  use  a human  toilet.  It  didn’t  work.)  But 
he  watches  cats  to  see  what  they  like  to  do  and  he 
exploits  it.  So  he  has  cats  that  run,  or  jump,  or  climb, 
or  walk  along  narrow  surfaces,  or  hang  from  things, 
or  push  things  on  wheels,  and  so  on.  Some  of  his  per- 
formers seem  to  do  little  but  relax,  even  in  precarious 
situations. 

Kuklachev  uses  a primarily  female  cast,  finding 
that  male  cats  are  Just  not  smart  enough.  I can  vouch 
for  that.  We  maintain  a male  cat  who  is  not  only 
dumber  than  our  female  cats  but  is  arguably  dumber 
than  any  other  living  thing.  And  many  inanimate 
objects  too,  for  that  matter. 

But  about  Marusa.  I’m  not  easily  impressed.  I’ve 
seen  plenty  in  my  time.  Olivier,  Gielgud,  the  Beatles, 
Jimi  Hendrix,  Rocket  Richard  — seen  ’em  all.  I’m  not 
going  to  be  dazzled  by  some  dopey  Russian  cat. 
Unless  it’s  Marusa.  Maybe  you’ve  seen  a cat  doing  a 
handstand  (pawstand?)  in  a Russian  clown’s  hand, 
back  gracefully  arched,  hind  legs  pointing  skyward. 
But  1 never  had.  Not  until  Marusa.  She  did  it  twice. 
Two  shows  a day,  that’s  four  pawstands  every  work- 
ing day.  This  cat  earns  her  kibble.  Kind  of  cute  too. 

May  2006  bring  you  something  as  remarkable  as 
Marusa.  Failing  that,  try  the  Granite  Best  Bitter. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


The  Soldiers’  Tower  Coirimittee  remembers  long-time  member  Frederick  Lloyd  Taylor  (BA,  1943,  \TC,) 

• who  passed  away  November  20.' Fred,  a member  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  . , . 
and  Senior  Alumni  Association,  received  the  Chancellor's  Gircle  Medal  in  1997-  • ■ ^ 


WELL  DONE 

On  Nov.  7 I attended  the  installa- 
tion ceremony  of  Professor  David 
Naylor,  the  15th  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I was 
extremely  impressed  with  the 
ceremony,  which  was  filled  with 
tradition  and  symbolism.  I was 
truly  awed  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  occasion.  To  all  the  staff  who 
worked  so  hard  to  ensure  the 


success  of  this  event,  a heartfelt 
thanks  and  congratulations  on  a 
job  well  done! 

PC.  Choo 

Governing  Council 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

December  1 6 for  January  9 
January  13  for  January  23 

We’d  love  to  hear  from  you.  Just 
remember  that  letters  are  edited 
for  style  and  sometimes  for  clari- 
ty. Please  limit  the  number  of 
words  to  500  and  send  them  to 
Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa . ferguson@u  toronto . ca . 


BOOKS 


Rusyn’sky  jazy  (The  Rusyn 
Language):  Modem  History  of 
the  Slavonic  Languages,  ’Vol.  14, 

edited  by  Paul  Robert  Magocsi 
(University  of  Opole;  474  pages; 
$28).  In  1996  an  international 
committee  of  Slavists  based  in 
Opole,  Poland,  began  publishing 
a multi-volume  history  of  the 
Slavic  languages.  Volume  14  is 
devoted  to  the  Rusyn  language 
spoken  by  a stateless  nationality 
living  in  the  borderland  region  in 
Ukraine,  Poland,  Slovakia  and 
Hungary.  The  entire  volume  is 
written  in  the  four  literary 
variants  of  the  Rusyn  language. 

The  Incendiary:  The 
Misadventures  of  John  the 
Painter,  First  Modem  Terrorist, 

by  Jessica  Warner  (McClelland  & 
Stewart  Ltd.;  312  pages;  $32.99). 
In  1776  and  1777,  during  the 
American  Revolution,  a young 
Scot  known  only  as  John  the 
Painter  took  his  war  to  England 
by  committing  acts  of  terror  in 
the  dockyards  of  the  formidable 
British  navy.  A full-length  biogra- 
phy of  this  brilliant  but  disturbed 
young  man,  the  book  tells  a story 
that  offers  chilling  parallels  to  the 
present  — and  insights  into  why 
certain  young  men  are  driven  to 
commit  unspeakable  crimes. 

Taking  Public  Universities 
Seriously,  edited  by  Frank 
lacobucci  and  Carolyn  Tuohy 
(U  of  T Press;  650  pages;  $55). 

In  response  to  the  Rae  review, 

U of  T convened  a conference  in 
December  2004  to  focus  on  the 
evolving  role  of  the  public  uni- 
versity in  industrialized  democra- 
cies and  the  implications  of  this 
role  for  creating  optimal  govern- 
ment policy.  The  conference 
involved  leading  policy-makers, 
university  administrators  and 
scholars  from  Canada  and 


abroad.  This  volume  includes  all 
the  papers  given  at  the  confer- 
ence and  has  a comprehensive 
introduction  by  the  editors. 

■Why  Language  Matters  for 
Theory  of  Mind,  edited  by  Janet 
Wilde  Astington  and  Jodie  Baird 
(Oxford  University  Press;  368 
pages;  $96.50).  “Theory  of  mind” 
is  the  phrase  researchers  use  to 
refer  to  children’s  understanding 
of  people  as  mental  beings  who 
have  beliefs,  desires,  emotions 
and  intentions  and  whose  actions 
and  interactions  can  be  interpreted 
and  explained  by  taking  account 
of  these  mental  states.  Recent 
research  has  shown  strong 
relations  between  children’s  lin- 
guistic abilities  and  their  theory 
of  mind.  Yet  exactly  what  role 
these  abilities  play  is  controver- 
sial and  uncertain.  This  book 
provides  a forum  for  the  leading 
scholars  in  the  field  to  explore 
the  role  of  language  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  theory  of  mind. 

The  War  Against  the  Peasantry, 
1927-1930,  edited  by  Lynne 
Viola,  VP  Danilov,  N.A.  Ivnitskii 
and  Denis  Kozlov  (Yale 
University  Press;  416  pages;  $45 
US).  The  first  volume  of  the  four- 
volume  The  Tragedy  of  the  Soviet 
Countryside  in  the  Annals  of 
Communism  series,  this  book 
presents  the  most  important  pri- 
mary Soviet  documents  dealing 
with  the  brutal  economic  and 
cultural  subjugation  of  the 
Russian  peasantry.  Drawing  from 
previously  unavailable  and  in 
many  cases  unknown  archives, 
the  book  not  only  presents  these 
harrowing  documents  but  also 
provides  analysis  and  commen- 
tary, thus  opening  up  an  unim- 
peded view  of  the  experience  of 
the  peasantry  during  the  years 
1927-1930. 
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Nanotechnology  Big  News  at  U of  T 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 

Communication,  Overwork 


By  Elizabeth  Raymer 

Good  things  come  in  small 
packages  and  U of  T 
researchers  are  making  the  most 
of  it.  Nanotechnology  — a branch 
of  science  and  engineering  devot- 
ed to  the  design  and  production 
of  extremely  small  electronic 
devices  and  circuits  built  from 
individual  atoms  and  molecules 
— is  arguably  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  scientific 
research  and  Toronto  professors 
are  at  the  fore. 

“A  lot  of  the  leading  research 
in  the  world  is  going  on  at 
U of  T,”  said  Professor  Ted 
Sargent  of  electrical  and  comput- 
er engineering  and  one  of  two 
U of  T faculty  to  have  released 
books  recently  in  the 
nanoscience  field:  The  Dance  of 
Molecules:  How  Nanotechnology  is 
Changing  Our  Lives  was  released 
m October  by  Viking  Canada. 

Sargent  also  won  NOW  maga- 
zines award  for  best  scientific 
discovery  m its  Best  of  Toronto 
2005  feature  for  his  development 
of  solar  cells  that  run  on  infrared 
energy.  The  particles  can  be 
painted  or  sprayed  onto  surfaces 
and  can  harness  infrared  light 
from  the  sun  as  an  energy  source. 

“Half  the  suns  light  is  infrared,” 
but  previously  solar  cells  only 
harnessed  the  visible  light,  he 
said.  “We  showed  that  there’s  the 
possibility  of  a doubling  in 
efficiency  ...  by  tapping  into  the 


other  half  of  the  sun’s  light.” 

Applications  for  this  “flexible 
solar-cell  technology”  include  cars 
coated  in  the  particles  to  keep 
their  batteries  charged.  “You  can 
envision  printing  solar  cells  like 
newspaper,”  Sargent  said,  in  a 
“roll-to-roll  process”  that  is  more 
cost-effective. 

University  Professor  John 
Polanyi  of  chemistry,  a Nobel 
laureate,  also  uses  a printing- 
press  analogy  for  his  work  in 
nanotechnology. 

Polanyi’s  work  involves  affixing 
unstable  molecules  to  a substrate 
and  preventing  them  from 
disassembling.  Since  assembling 
molecules  by  hand  “takes  an 
eternity,”  researchers  have  done  it 
“by  taking  sticky  molecules  and 
shaking  them.” 

When  printing  pages,  though, 
“the  problem  is  to  get  [ink]  to 
print  on  the  underlying  surface  so 
it  stays  there  even  when  it’s  red- 
hot.  You  have  to  choose  your  ink 
carefully.  Gutenberg  did.  And  we 
choose  our  molecular  ink  carefully 
so  it  imprints  just  where  it 
touches  the  surface  and  nothing 
else.” 

The  research  could  open  the 
door  to  a new  generation  of  com- 
puter chips  containing  many 
times  more  information.  “We  have 
an  unprecedented  ability  to 
manipulate  atoms  and  to  see  what 
we’ve  done  when  we  push  them 
around,”  Polanyi  said.  “That 
means  things  we  used  to  do  with 


a huge  population  of  molecules, 
we  can  now  do  with  one  molecule 
at  a time.  That’s  a revolution.” 

University  Professor  Geoffrey 
Ozin  of  chemistry  concurs.  Ozin, 
the  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Materials  Chemistry,  is  co-author 
of  Nanochemistry:  A Chemical 
Approach  to  Nanomaterials, 
released  this  fall  by  the  United 
Kingdom’s  Royal  Society  of 
Chemistry.  His  book  is  the  first 
nanochemistry  textbook  ever  and 
has  “filled  a void,”  with  many 
universities  wanting  to  adopt  it 
for  their  course  lists  even  before  it 
was  released. 

Ozin  pioneered  molecule-by- 
molecule and  layer-by-layer  self- 
assembly  techniques  that  can  now 
be  applied  to  build  nano-scale 
designer  materials  with  applica- 
tions as  diverse  as  chemical  sens- 
ing, drug  delivery,  bone  implants, 
photonics  and  information 
storage. 

“There  are  lots  of  fields  in 
chemistry  that  were  revolutions, 
but  they  were  specialized  and 
local,”  he  said.  “There  aren’t  too 
many  global  revolutions.”  Today, 
“there  are  breathtaking  break- 
throughs occurring  on  a day-to- 
day  basis  and  these  are  catalytic.” 
And  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
one  of  the  top-cited  nanotech 
research  institutions  in  the  world, 
he  noted. 

“It’s  a field  that’s  exploding,”  he 
said;  “it’s  impossible  to  keep  up 
with.” 


How  physicians 
communicate  mistakes 

While  pressure  grows  on 
physicians  to  admit  errors,  med- 
ical professionals  must  be  taught 
how  to  communicate  their 
mistakes,  says  U of  T research. 

“The  patient  safety  movement 
calls  for  disclosure  but  it’s  a very 
dilficult  conversation  to  have  and 
physicians  often  fear  litigation  and 
haven’t  had  any  training  m dis- 
closing errors,”  said  Professor 
Wendy  Levinson  of  medicine. 

The  study,  published  m the 
November  issue  of  Surgery, 
explored  how  30  academic  sur- 
geons disclosed  surgical  errors  to 
patients  using  standardized 
patients  (actors  playing  the  role  of 
patients).  The  surgeons  discussed 
error  scenarios  such  as  wrong-side 
lumpectomy  and  retained  surgical 
sponge  m the  abdomen,  with  a 
total  of  60  encounters.  The 
encounters  were  then  ranked 
using  a scale  developed  to  rate  five 
communication  elements  of 
effective  disclosure. 

The  results  of  the  encounters 
showed  that  surgeons  used  the 
word  error  or  mistake  in  only  57 
per  cent  of  disclosure  conversa- 
tions, took  responsibility  for  their 
errors  65  per  cent  of  the  time  and 
offered  a verbal  apology  only  47 
per  cent  of  the  time.  Eight  per  cent 
of  surgeons  discussed  how  similar 
errors  would  be  prevented  and  20 
per  cent  oflered  a second  opinion. 

“The  good  news  is  that  after 
more  practice  with  difficult  con- 
versations, the  surgeons  became 
more  skilled  and  forthcoming,” 
said  Levinson,  the  study’s  lead 
author.  “In  reality,  physicians  are 
not  given  as  many  opportunities 
to  practice  admitting  mistakes.  It’s 
important  that  we  develop  pro- 
grams to  teach  surgeons  how  to 
communicate  more  effectively.” 

Karen  Kelly 

Hot  design 

for  a cold  climate 

A U of  T researcher  has  delivered 
the  first-ever  analysis  of  green 
roofs’  ability  to  keep  buildings 
warm  in  winter. 

“Everyone  studies  how  green 
roofs  operate  m warm  conditions,” 
said  Brad  Bass  of  the  Centre  for 
Environment.  “No  one  else  has 
looked  at  winter  design.”  Bass 
analysed  a test  roof  built  in  Ottawa 
by  Karen  Liu  of  the  National 
Research  Council’s  Institute  for 
Research  in  Construction  to  offer 


the  first  conclusive  data  that  win- 
ter green  roofs  can  help  reduce 
heat  loss  and  energy  consumption 
during  cold  months. 

The  winter  green  roof  uses  ever- 
greens — juniper  shrubs  — and  a 
thicker  soil  base  than  typical  leafy 
green  roots,  which  generally  pro- 
vide passive  benefits  to  the  envi- 
ronment by  reducing  the  need  for 
air  conditioning  on  hot  days.  The 
winter  roof  was  installed  on  both  a 
standard  test  house  and  an 
energy-efficient  winterized  house. 
Bass  used  environmental  systems 
performance  software  to  chart  the 
indoor  temperature  fluctuations  in 
both  buildings. 

“The  results  for  the  winterized 
house  were  good  and  the  results 
for  the  regular  house  were  dramatic,” 
Bass  said.  “The  assessment  opens 
up  designers  to  considering  winter 
roofs  as  part  of  a year-round 
energy  efficiency  strategy.” 

Sonnet  L'Abbe 

Overworked  nurses 
experience  excessive 
guilt,  stress 

Ontario  nurses  are  very  commit- 
ted to  their  jobs  and  experiencing 
excessive  job-related  guilt  and 
stress  about  the  quality  of  care 
they  provide  to  patients,  says  a 
new  U of  T study  published  in 
Social  Science  & Medicine. 

Professor  Linda  McGillis  Hall  of 
nursing,  a Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  new  investigator, 
and  colleague  Diana  Kiesners 
interviewed  eight  female  nurses 
from  different  hospitals  randomly 
selected  across  Ontario  to  ask 
them  what  it  is  like  to  be  a nurse 
in  today’s  work  environment. 
Ranging  m experience  from  40 
years  to  nine  months,  the  nurses 
were  drawn  from  medical  or 
surgical  units  in  their  respective 
institutions. 

The  study’s  findings  are  sober- 
ing. “Nurses’  workloads  are  quite 
complex,”  McGillis  Hall 
explained.  “We  heard  nurses  talk 
about  doubling  and  tripling  up  on 
their  activities  and  performing 
diagnostic  functions  while  carry- 
ing out  routine  tasks.  They 
constantly  run  from  one  task  to 
the  next,  frequently  miss  breaks 
and  meals  and  leave  their  shifts 
physically  exhausted.” 

Other  challenges  include 
increases  in  the  severity  of  patient 
illness  at  a time  when  healthcare 
organizations  are  experiencing 
nursing  shortages  and  are  often 
unable  to  recruit  the  nursing  staff 
that  they  require  for  patient  care. 
“Instead  of  caring  for  three  very 
sick  patients  out  of  six  on  a shift,  a 
nurse  can  be  responsible  for  six 
critically  ill  or  fresh  post-operative 
patients,”  McGillis  Hall  said. 

Their  study  provided  toolkits 
with  which  hospitals  can  collabo- 
rate with  nurses  to  make  work- 
place changes  and  maintain  a safe 
and  healthy  environment  lor 
both  patients  and  healthcare 
professionals. 

Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 
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Each  year  the  University  ofToronto  and  the  University  ofToronto  Alumni 
Association  recognize  the  outstanding  contributions  and  achievements  of 
our  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

We  are  currently  inviting  nominations  for  the: 


FACULTY  AWARD:  $ 1 ,000 

For  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and  pro- 
fessional endeavours. 

JOAN  E.  FOLEY 
QUALITY  OF  STUDENT 
EXPERIENCE  AWARD:  $1,000 

For  a student,  alumnus/a,  administrative  staff 
or  faculty  member  who  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  aca- 
demic or  extra-curricular  student  life  on  cam- 
pus. 

CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD: 

$1,000 

For  outstanding  contributions  by  an  adminis- 
trative staff  member. 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT  ON 
PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD:  $1,500 

For  a member  of  the  teaching  staff  who 
demonstrates  excellence  as  a teacher 
and  as  a scholar,  and  whose  scholarship 
has  had  a significant  impact  on  public  policy 
and  on  the  University’s  national  and  interna- 
tional reputation. 


LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
PRIZE:  $1,500 

A prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting  contri- 
butions to  education  and  action  in  the  fight 
against  discrimination.  Faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents may  be  nominated  for  this  award. 

NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 

The  University  ofToronto  Alumni  Association 
is  pleased  once  again  to  join  the  Provost  in 
sponsoring  the  Northrop  Frye  Awards.  Each 
year,  one  individual  faculty  member  and  one 
department  or  division  will  be  recognized 
with  the  Northrop  Frye  Award  for  demon- 
strating exemplary  and  innovative  ways  of 
linking  teaching  and  research. 

One  prize  of  $2,000  will  be  awarded  to  a fac- 
ulty member  who  demonstrates  innovative 
and  exemplary  ways  of  linking  teaching  and 
research. 

One  prize  of  $6,000  will  be  awarded  to  a fac- 
ulty, college,  school  or  department  for 
extraordinary  curriculum  innovation  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  link  between  teaching  and 
research. 


NOMINATION  DEADLINE:  MONDAY,  JANUARY  30, 2006,  5 P.M^ 


Information  and  nomination  forms  are  available  at 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or  contact: 

Division  of  University  Advancement, 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House, 

21  King’s  College  Circle 

Tel:  416  978  6536  or  e-mail  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners;  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 

furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 

furnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20  minutes  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416- 
239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Annex  house.  Available  late  December 
2005  to  May  15  (or  Aug.  15),  2006. 
Sabbatical  sublet  of  fully  equipped  3-bed- 
room house  with  new  kitchen,  all  appli- 
ances, sunroom,  porch,  garden,  living 
room,  dining  room.  Walking  distance 
U of  T.  Near  subway.  Note:  shared  entrance. 
$1, 900/month  (negotiable)  all  inclusive; 
ereiter@yorku.ca  or  416-928-9406. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 
1 -bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  416-924- 
3020. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 


housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Bathurst/Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  four-bed- 
room Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite, 
two  decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace  and  laundry.  Flexible  dates, 
all  inclusive.  $3,600.  416-588-0560. 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  elegant, 
spacious  1-  and  2-bedroom  condos  in 
clean  secure  building.  Everything  within 
walking  distance.  15  minutes  from  U of  T. 
On-site  laundry,  gym  and  underground 
parking.  Photos  available.  416-979-0028. 
usmanarif@hotmail.com 

Extra  large  private  apartment  in  pri- 
vate home  with  garden,  parking,  washing 
facilities,  in  central  residential  district,  near 
subway,  park,  tennis  courts,  jogging  trail. 
416-787-7613. 

Lovely  furnished  5-bedroom  home 

available  March  to  August  2006. 
Riverdale/Danforth  neighbourhood,  one 
block  from  subway,  shops,  restaurants. 
Garden,  washer,  dishwasher,  high-speed 
Internet,  3 bathrooms,  decks,  porch,  shady 
street.  15  minutes  to  U of  T,  Ryerson. 
$2, 800/month.  esperk@yorku.ca 

The  Garden  on  Seaton.  Charmingly  fur- 
nished 1 -bedroom  downtown  Victorian, 
ground  floor.  12'  ceilings,  clean  look  floors; 
cableA/CR.  Private  patio,  2-car  parking. 
Single  non-smoker.  $1,550  per  month,  2 
months  minimum.  Immediate.  See 
www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez;  or  call  416- 
359-0380. 

Large  2nd-floor  sun-filled  furnished 
bachelor  apartment.  Cooking  facilities, 
private  bath,  in-house  laundry.  Suitable  for 
mature  female  student,  4-minute  walk  to 
subway  and  street  cars.  A quiet  smoke- 
free,  pet-free  home.  $600  per  month.  Call 
416-767-9474. 


Large  sunny  ground-floor  apart- 
ment in  owner-occupied  house 
Harbord/Spadina.  One-bedroom  plus 
large  study/basement.  Garden.  January/ 
February.  Faculty  or  staff  seeking  long- 
term rental.  Away  till  20.  Ilumsden@ 
sympatico.ca 

Condo  apartment,  2-bedroom,  fur- 
nished & equipped.  Utilities,  cable  & 
parking  included.  No-smoking.  Don  Mills  & 
Sheppard,  near  subway  & bus.  2-year 
lease.  For  faculty  or  mature  students. 
$1,000  per  month.  Available  Jan.  29.  Call 
416-497-6308. 

Spadina/Front,  Concord  City  Place. 

Brand-new  condo,  3 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms. Digital  neighbourhood,  non-smok- 
ing. $2,250  utilities  extra.  Can  furnish. 
Indoor  athletic  centre  and  activity  room. 
647-271-6089  & 416-303-5500. 

Spadina/Front,  Concord  City  Place. 

Brand-new  condo,  3 shared  rooms  with 
private  bathroom.  Digital  neighbourhood, 
non-smoking,  $750  utilities  extra.  Can  fur- 
nish. indoor  athletic  centre  and  activity 
room.  647-271-6089  & 416-303-5500. 

Bloor  West  Village/Junction  area.  1- 

bedroom  completely  renovated,  above 
store.  $900/negotiable  or  1 -bedroom  reno 
on  main  floor.  $800  negotiable,  Nice  clean 
building  in  good  neighbourhood. 
Short/long  term.  416-825-0244;  miaefantis 
@yahoo.ca 

Annex  1910  house  on  Brunswick. 

Charming  1 -bedroom  main-floor  apart- 
ment, private  entrance  and  porch.  Steps  to 
park,  Dupont  subway.  Original  wood 
floors,  french  doors.  Updated  kitchen  with 
stainless  steel  appliances,  dishwasher. 
Bathroom  with  claw-foot  tub  and  heated 
floors.  Backyard.  No  smoking.  Pets  OK.  Free 
laundry.  $1,400  inclusive;  Clementina 
@sympatico.ca,  416-878-0143. 

Beaches,  bright  basement  bachelor, 

fully  furnished  including  linens,  dishes, 
access  to  laundry.  Established  residential 
neighbourhood,  tree-lined  street,  steps  to 
shopping,  parks,  pool,  cafes  and  down- 
town streetcar.  Flalf  block  from  boardwalk, 
bike  paths,  beach.  Ideal  for  non-smoking 
mature  student  or  professional.  Available 
Dec.  31.  $700/month  including  utilities. 
51 9-763-4420;  donna.reimer@gmail.com 

Spadina  north  of  Bloor.  Short  term, 
Jan.  2 to  March  13.  Comfortably  furnished 


apartment,  1 bedroom  plus  office,  5 appli- 
ances, piano,  fireplace,  Internet,  steps  to 
subway,  $1,000  for  the  term,  plus  some 
house-sitting  duties.  416-928-9663. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Bright,  beautifully 
renovated  one-bedroom  basement,  high 
ceilings,  private  entrance,  private  laundry, 
air-conditioned,  close  to  TTC,  must  see, 
available  immediately.  $750.  416-658- 
4632,  smith107@sympatico.ca 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  http://www.cez.com/toronto.html 

North  Toronto.  Lovely  upper  duplex 
between  Eglinton  and  Lawrence,  steps  to 
TTC.  Large  living/dining  room.  2 ample 
bedrooms,  hardwood  floors,  all  appliances, 
on-site  laundry,  fenced  garden,  parking. 
Close  to  all  amenities,  excellent  schools. 
Easy  access  to  U of  T or  York.  Available  Feb 
1.  $1,500.  C.  Carpenter,  416-544-9253; 
carolec@yorku.ca 

Madison  Avenue.  2-bedroom  apartment 
on  third  floor  in  house.  Separate  entrance, 
minutes  to  campus  & amenities.  Spacious 
living  area.  Laundry.  Non-smoker.  $1,850 
per  month.  Phone  416-921-7225. 

Cozy,  beautifully  kept  two-bedroom 
bungalow  in  the  Beaches.  Flardwoord 
floors,  sauna,  two  bathrooms,  parking, 
storage.  Terraced,  low-maintenance  back- 
yard oasis  with  sitting  area  and  BBQ. 
Available  May  1,  2006  until  August  1, 
2006.  $2, 500/month  utilities  included, 
phone  extra.  E-mail:  christine.dickie@ 
sympatico.ca 

Jarvis-Wellesley.  Furnished  new  town- 
house,  near  subway,  U of  T,  Ryerson. 
Underground  parking,  2 bedrooms  -t-  den, 
2V2  baths,  hardwood,  all  stainless  steel 
appliances  and  barbecue.  A/C,  rooftop  ter- 
race, state-of-the-art  electronics.  $1 ,900  all 
inclusive,  January  to  June  2006.  905-822- 
1972  zellis@yorku.ca 

Bloor/Bathurst.  Cheerful  and  bright  1,  2 
and  3 bedroom  apartments.  Well-main- 
tained Victorians  to  low-rises.  Proximity  to 
TTC,  universities,  hospitals  and  amenities. 
Short-  and  long-term  stays  welcome.  For 


pictures,  go  to  www.arentals.ca  or  call 
416-535-6230,  ext.  250. 

Prime  Riverdale.  2 very  large  luxurious 
1 & In-  bedroom  suites  in  beautifully  reno 
home.  High  ceilings,  one  with  2 levels,  2 
full  baths,  steps  to  subway  and  Danforth. 
Dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Garage  avail- 
able. Quiet  non-smoking  house.  $1,300  + 
& $1,700  -(-.647-299-7452. 

Yonge/College,  Granby  St.  2 bedrooms 
-I-  2 washrooms,  exposed  brick  walls,  pri- 
vate garden,  dishwasher,  laundry,  hard- 
wood floors,  high  ceilings,  air  conditioning. 
$1,600  ■(-,  Pictures  online  www.lorusso.ca 
or  call  416-806-3423. 

Crawford/Harbord.  Spacious  3-bed- 
room whole  Victorian  house,  immaculate 
open  concept,  private  yard  and  garage, 
hardwood  floors,  call  Teresa  @ 416-806- 
3402. 

Dupont-Christie  area.  Modern,  well- 
maintained  3-bedroom-(-  townhouse.  Four 
floors  of  living  space,  5 appliances,  laundry, 
A/C,  eat-in  kitchen,  parking,  garden  in  front 
and  deck  in  back.  Close  to  all  amenities. 
$1,600  + utilities.  Available  from  Jan.  1, 
2006.  For  appointment  call  416-535-7816. 

Furnished  room  with  TV,  VCR,  DVD. 

Fridge-sharing  kitchen,  washroom  in  luxu- 
rious condominium  on  College/Yonge. 
$900  monthly.  Internet,  cable,  hydro 
included,  tbellagamba@sympatico.ca; 
416-593-0068. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Short  term.  Charming 
two-storey  furnished  apartment.  Kitchen 
equipped:  dishwasher,  washer,  dryer.  Full 
bathroom  -f-  2-piece  washroom  on  2nd 
floor.  Double  bedroom  and  single  bed- 
room. 5 minutes  from  subway.  $1,200  all 
inclusive.  416-763-3899. 

Eglinton/Don  Mills.  Sunny,  fully  fur- 
nished semi-detached  house.  4 appliances, 
CAC  & central  vacuum.  Short-  or  long-term 
rental.  Minutes  from  the  401,  DVP.  24-hour 
bus,  grocery  stores  and  malls.  2 bedrooms, 
office,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  living  & dining 
rooms.  Backyard  & 2-car  covered  driveway. 
$1,600  -I-  utilities  or  $1,800  all-in.  Phone, 
cable  and  Internet  ready,  marar® 
videotron.ca;  1-514-487-1087. 
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Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 
www.affinity.utoronto.ca  1-866-399-2548 


Apartments 
for  Rent! 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

Rent  for  January/February 

Call  us  about  our  special  incentives 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 
off  University 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 
8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 
for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

Call  416-979-3232 
e-mail 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 

www.rentoronto.com 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Shared 


For  a female  commuter:  Yonge/Bloor, 
room  in  nice  2-bedroom  apartment.  Very 
convenient  location.  $460/month. 
Available  Jan.  1 . Perfect  for  someone  work- 
ing/studying  in  Toronto  during  tbe  week 
and  commuting  borne  on  weekends  or 
looking  to  stay  in  Toronto  on  a part-time 
basis  during  the  week.  41 6-41 3-4978. 


Rentals  Required 

Accommodation  needed.  Quiet,  52-year- 
old  professional  woman  looking  for  a 
place  to  stay  in  Toronto  for  short  periods, 
from  time  to  time.  I will  be  out  frequently 
going  to  classes,  theatres,  concerts, 
movies,  etc.  patatilley@yahoo.com;  416- 
322-9991. 


Housesitting 


ffouse  sitter/pet  sitter.  Responsible, 
reliable,  retired  librarian  available  Jan. 
17  to  Feb.  8,  March  16  to  June  6. 
Newfoundlander  who  loves  cats,  dogs  and 
dog  walking.  This  is  my  4th  consecutive 
winter  here  so  I have  many  Toronto  refer- 
ences. patatilley@yahoo.com;  416-322- 
9991. 

Guesthouse 


$23/$32/$42  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or 
pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560. 
E-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com; 
web  annexguesthouse.com 

St.  Clair/Bathurst,  Casa  Loma 
Guesthouse.  Two  furnished  bedrooms 
available  for  two  separate  people/couple. 


$25/person/night,  meals  extra,  14-night 
minimum.  Available  Jan.  1.  Renovated 
bright,  furnished.  Non-smokers,  no  pets. 
On  the  subway  and  walking  distance  to 
downtown.  Loblaws  close  by.  416-588- 
3377. 


Vacatiou/Leisure 


ffaliburton  Highlands.  Visit  Pine  Hill,  a new 
all-season  cedar  home  in  forested  3 acres 
overlooking  bay.  Near  downhill  and  cross- 
country skiing.  Ideal  for  holidays. 
Reasonable  weekly/monthly  rates.  For 
viewing,  check  www.haliburton 
cottages.com;  contact  Imacdowe® 
interhop.net 


Overseas 


Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4-i-.  25  km 
to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne 
Plage.  Rate  dependant  upon  length  of  stay. 
2-week  minimum.  donald.curries@ 
wanadoo.fr  or  website  currieswine.com 

Nice  French  Riviera  modern  apartment, 
furnished,  equipped  for  two.  Close  to  all 
amenities,  10  minutes  from  the  sea,  30 
minutes  from  ski  area.  Minimum  2 weeks. 
Call  905-569-9085. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues,  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  180 
Bloor  St.  W.,  ste.  806.  41 6-961  -8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 


Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.  W.  (Bloor  and 
Avenue  Road).  416-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC,  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/Bloor. 
Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413-1098; 
e-mail  for  information  package,  eks@pass- 
port.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211.41 6-568- 


1100  or  cmusselman@oise,utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100. 
416-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 033  Bay  St.,  Ste, 
204,  tel:  41 6-962-6671. 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Trauma,  depression,  anxiety, 
panic,  phobia,  stress,  chronic  illness,  rela- 
tionship, self-esteem,  habit  control,  U of  T 
health  plan  coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen  Lung, 
Registered  Psychologist.  Finch  subway. 
416-754-6688.  E-mail  Kathleen. lung® 
rogers.com 

Brief  & long-term  psychotherapy. 

Consultations,  counselling.  Lifestyle  coach- 
ing for  your  life  concerns,  perhaps  regard- 
ing relationships,  family,  careers,  health, 
loss.  Contact  Linda  Attoe,  MA,  OACCPP, 
Certified.  Telephone  647-388-9479. 
Locations:  Central  Toronto  & Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. 

Electrolysis  & blend,  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 


hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Qpen  7 days  a week.  1 7 years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  416-979-8081 . 


MISCELLANY 


Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in  class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20-i-  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail  .com 

10-10-940  discount  long  distance 
service.  Just  dial  10-10-940  before  your 
long  distance  call.  No  contracts  or  signup. 
Calls  appear  on  your  local  Bell  bill. 
3.9(f/minute  Canada,  4.9?/minute  USA. 
Visit  www.1010940.com  for  international 
rates  and  details. 

Transcribing  service  available  for 

interviews,  focus  groups,  psychological  or 
any  scientific  or  technical  reports.  Quick 
turnaround  time,  special  rates  for  U of  T, 
Call  Mazhar,  416-553-3444  or  e-mail 
service@dlgitscribe.ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address 
counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s 
College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


1 


0 Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  swelling 
0 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
E Improve  blood  flow 
E Revitalize  your  legs 


(Professiottaf  ^Tamtfy  'Footcare 


jOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compres.sion  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discoinfori  in  your  legs  ami  feet. 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  VOU  YTALKiNG  IN  COMFOm  1 

Toronto/Head  Office  ■ 27  Queen  St.  E,  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Armss  Si  Mkhiffh  Hospiku' 

firthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  I'ndcr 
liotT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Department  of  Chemistry 


University  ofToronto 


presents 

The  A.R.  Gordon 

Distinguished  Lecture  Series  2005-2006 


Professor  W.E.  Moerner 

Harry  S.  Mosher  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Stanford  University 


“Single  Molecule  Spectroscopy  at  High  Resolution 
and  Low  Temperature:  The  Early  Years** 

Wednesday  January  4th,  2006  at  4 p.m. 

Room  158,  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 


“Single  Molecule  Biophysics:  From  Proteins  to  Cells** 

Thursday  January  5th,  2006  at  4 p.m. 

Room  158,  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 

“Novel  Approaches  to  Single-Molecule  Studies: 
Nanoantennas  and  Trapping** 

Friday  January  6th,  2006  at  I I a.m. 

Davenport  Seminar  Rooms,  Room  380,  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
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Cocktails  @ the  Grill 

A collegial  toast.  A quiet  moment. 

I special  celebration*  "For  no  reason  at  all 

Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 


• Lunch  weekdays  • Brunch  Sundays  • Private  events  • 

Gallery  Grill  @ Hart  House 

7 Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto.  Ontario  M5S  3H3 
(416)  978-2445  * www.galierygrill.com 


U OF  T PARKING  SERVICES 

416-978-PARK  [7275] 

(1  Spadina  Crescent,  Room  105) 
www.parking.utoronto.ca 

Faculty  and  Staff  permit  parking 
is  available  for  all  areas  of  the 
St.  George  campus. 

Student  parking  permits  for 
various  locations  are  also  available. 


»* *.'i 


HP  DU  45  G2  - 1 AMD  Op 


IBMxSeries  346  - 1x3.6  M-f 


Dell  PE  2850  - 1x3.6  GH;-.  In 


Who  do  you  call  for  the  new  industry  standard  x64  servers  from  Sun? 


Sun  Fire  x4100  > 1 AMD 
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EVENTS 


Single  Molecule  Spectroscopy 
at  High  Resolution  and  Low 
Temperature:  The  Early  Years. 

Wednesday,  January  4 
Prof.  WE.  Moerner,  Stanford  University; 
first  of  three  A.R.  Gordon  lectures.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
4 p.m.  Chemistry 

Single  Molecule  Biophysics: 
From  Proteins  to  Cells. 

Thursday,  January  5 
Prof.  WE.  Moerner,  Stanford  University; 
second  of  three  A.R.  Gordon  lectures. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
4 p.m.  Cheinistiy 

Novel  Approaches  to  Single- 
Molecule  Studies: 
Nanoantennas  and  Trapping. 

Friday,  January  6 

Prof.  WE.  Moerner,  Stanford  University; 
final  A.R.  Gordon  lecture.  Davenport 
Seminar  Rooms,  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  11  a.m.  Chemistry 


SEMINARS 


The  Evolutionary  Genetics 
of  Dikaryosis  in 
Basidiomycete  Fungi. 

Friday,  December  1 6 

Travis  Clark,  PhD  thesis  evaluation. 
B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Botany 

They  Never  Had  It  So  Good: 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Standard  of  Living. 

Tuesday,  January  1 0 
Prof.  Willem  Jongman,  University  of 
Groningen,  The  Netherlands, 
Woodbury  Library,  97  St.  George  St. 
4:10  p.m.  Classics 


MUSIC 


ISABEL  BADER  THEATRE 

Monday,  December  12 
Dave  McMurdo  Jazz  Orchestra,  in  con- 
junction with  release  of  new  recording 


Portrait  of  Phil  Nimmons;  proceeds  to 
support  the  orchestras  performance  of 
Phil  Nimmons’  new  SOCAN  commis- 
sioned work  at  the  International 
Association  for  Jazz  Education  confer- 
ence m New  York.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $30. 
416-504-7529. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  January  10 

Italian  arias  and  songs  master  class  with 
conductor  Raffaele  Ponti.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 


U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Monday,  December  12 
Frank  McCourt  brings  his  long-awaited 
book  Teacher  Man:  A Memoir. 

Convocation  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$12,  U of  T Bookstore  service  desk, 
www.uoftbookstore.com,  416-640-5836. 


EXHIBITIONS 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Site  Specific:  Las  Vegas  05. 

To  December  16 

A film  and  photographic  project  by 
Italian  contemporary  artist  Olivo 
Barbieri.  Eric  Arthur  Gallery,  230 
College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Database  Imaginary. 

To  December  18 

Twenty-one  art  projects  in  a broad  variety 
of  old  and  new  media  made  by  individual 
and  teams  of  artists  between  1971  and 
2004.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
“Through  tangled  brush  and 
dewy  brake:”  Works  by  Group 
of  Seven  and  Their 
Contemporaries  From  the 
U of  T Art  Centre. 

To  December  21 

Exhibition  explores  the  group's  point  of 
view  towards  nature,  especially  as  related 
to  and  inspired  by  period  poetry. 

The  Art  of  Structural  Design: 
A Swiss  Legacy. 

To  January  21 

An  exploration  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Maillart,  Othmar  Ammann,  Heinz  Isler 


and  Christian  Menn,  four  Swiss  engineers 
widely  recognized  as  the  most  influential 
structural  and  innovative  designers  of 
the  20th  century;  in  partnership  with 
civil  engineering.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Bibliophilia  scholastica  floreat: 
50  Years  of  Rare  Books  and 
Special  Collections  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

To  December  21 

Celebrating  the  golden  jubilee  of  the 
rare  books  and  special  collections 
department.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Angela  Leach:  Shimmy. 

To  January  8 

Selections  from  the  Abstract  Repeat 
series  — large  acrylic  paintings  that 
investigate  the  optical  and  spatial 
transformations  of  the  picture  plane  by 
using  repetition  in  combination  with 
colour  and  line.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday 
to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

JLISTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Nesting:  A Sense  of  Home  in 
Works  From  the  Hart  House 
Permanent  Collection. 
January  4 to  January  29 

Exhibition  explores  different  ways  of 
defining  the  idea  of  home  through 
works  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent 
Collection  spanning  several  decades  and 
including  Tom  Thomson,  Pegi  Nichol 
and  Janieta  Eyre,  among  others.  Both 
galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  January  9 for  events 
taking  place  Jan.  9 to  23:  Monday, 
December  12. 

Issue  of  January  23  for  events  taking 
place  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  6:  Monday,  January  9. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson  at 
416-978-6981;  ailsa. ferguson@u toronto .ca 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  ternrs  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Dean,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work 
In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the 
Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators  the  provost  has  issued  a 
call  for  nominations  of  individuals  to 
serve  on  the  search  committee  that  will 
advise  the  president  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work.  Professor  Jim  Barber  has  been 
appointed  deputy  vice-chancellor  of 
RMIT  University  in  Melbourne, 


Australia,  and  will  resign  as  dean  effec- 
tive Dec.  3 1 ; an  interim  dean  will  be 
appointed  shortly.  The  policy  mandates 
the  potential  composition  of  the  search 
committee  as  follows:  vice-president 
and  provost  or  representative  (chair); 
three  to  five  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  faculty;  one  to  three  stu- 
dents of  the  faculty;  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  studies  or  represen- 
tative; a librarian  where  appropriate; 
and  two  or  three  other  qualified 


scholars  from  within  or  outside  this 
university  but  outside  the  faculty.  In 
addition  the  committee  may.  include 
an  alumnus/a,  a member  of  the 
administrative  staff  and  a senior  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriate  professional 
community. 

Nominations  for  the  search  commit- 
tee should  be  sent  to  the  provost’s 
website  online  form  at 
www.provost.utoronto.ca  > Committees 
> Search  Committees  by  Jan.  6. 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Witness  the  evolution  of  the  revolution. 

First  it  played  music.  Then  photos. 
Then  podcasts. 

iPod  Video  White  or  Black 

30GB  $342.00  60GB  $474.00 

iPod  Nano  White  or  Black 

2GB  $225.00  4GB  $279.00 

iPod  Shuffle 

512MB  $128.00  1GB  $158.00 

In  Stock  Now 


FREE  iPod  Nano 

with  the  purchase  of  a 
15”  Powerbook  (M9677ll/a)- 


it  t 


PowerBook  G4  (M9677LL/A) 
15.2”  TFT  display,  1.67GHz,  512MB, 
80GB  harddrive,  Superdrive,  Network 
card  Bluetooth,  AirPort  Extreme. 

iPod  Nano  2GB 
Take  everything  you  love 
about  iPod  and  shrink 
it.  Now  shrink  it  again. 

With  2GB  (500  songs) 
the  pencil-thin  iPod 
nano  packs  the  entire 
iPod  experience  into  an 
impossibly  small  design. 

So  small,  it  will  take  your 


I 


$2199 


'While  quantities  last.  No  substitutions, 
includes  $100  instant  rebate. 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario.  M5T  3A1 

1st  Tel:  (416)  640-5810  Fax:  (416)  640-5847  computer 

sales@campuscomputershop.com  shop  ^ 
.w»s«8e«.r  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun.  12-5  ^ 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 

AS  pratSucts  are  aaiilsd  to  vseS  tcrf  EffSff'Jssu??  of  tiia  ac-^ie-Tpr;  ccntfRiiOrty  otdy 

f’isce  fir’id 
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FORUM 


Three  professors  make  New  Year's  resolutions  on  Canada's  behalf 


By  Harvey  Skinner 


By  Danny  Harvey 


How  IRONIC  TO  ASK  A PSYCHOLOGIST  TO  MAKE  A NEW  YeAR’S  RESOLUTION. 
People  make  the  same  resolutions  year  after  year  — an  average  of  10 
times  — with  limited  success.  Resolutions  have  a short  life:  indeed  25 
per  cent  give  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  week!  Nonetheless,  1 will  set 
aside  my  professional  reluctance  and  suggest  a resolution  regarding 
health  care. 

Our  challenge  is  to  keep  more  Canadians  healthy  longer.  Healthy 
Canadians  contribute  to  our  economy  and  quality  of  life.  They  also 
need  medical  treatment  less  often  and  respond  more  effectively  when 
treatment  is  required.  Smoking,  obesity,  poor  diet,  inactivity,  excessive 
drinking  and  associated  social  conditions  account  for  almost  50  per 
cent  of  premature  deaths.  Canadians  in  the  lowest  income  households 
live  two  to  five  years  less  on  average  than  those  in  the  highest  income 
households  — aboriginal  people  live  five  to  10  years  less. 

We  are  at  a turning  point.  With  healthcare  costs  escalating  six  to 
eight  per  cent  annually  there  are  serious  concerns  about  sustaining  a 
publicly  funded  system.  Pouring  more  dollars  into  medical  care  (sup- 
ply side)  detracts  from  solutions  that  reduce  the  need  for  services 

(demand  side)  through  health  promo- 
tion and  disease  prevention. 

My  2006  resolution  for 
federal/provincial/terri- 
torial  ministers:  Shift 
the  95:5  balance  of 
Canada’s  SMI- 
billion  healthcare 
spending  by  one 
per  cent  from 
medical  care 
(currently  95  per 
cent)  to  preven- 
tion (currently  five 
per  cent).  Indeed, 
shift  the  balance  one 
per  cent  each  year  over 
the  next  half  century  so  that 
by  2050  we  are  spending  50  per 
cent  on  medical  care  and  50  per  cent  on  prevention.  Imagine  living  in 
Canada  when  we  give  as  much  attention  ($$$)  to  promoting  health  as 
we  do  to  treating  disease! 

1 have  never  bought  a lottery  ticket.  Long  ago  1 learned  that  1 had  a 
greater  chance  of  being  hit  by  lightning  than  winning  a lottery. 
However,  1 am  feeling  lucky  so  on  Jan.  1,  1 will  buy  my  first  lottery 
ticket.  I hope  that  lightening  also  strikes  health  care  reform  in  the 
coming  year. 

Professor  Harvey  Skinner  is  chair  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Sciences. 


Whereas  Canada  has  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change 
(UNFCCC),  and 

Whereas  the  stated  “ultimate  objective”  of  the 
UNFCCC  is  the  stabilization  of  atmospheric 
greenhouse  gas  concentrations  at  levels  that  avoid 
dangerous  human  interference  with  the  climate 
system  and  that,  in  particular,  allow  the  natural 
adaptation  of  ecosystems,  preserve  the  security 
of  food  production  and  do  not  undermine 
sustainable  economic  systems,  and 


gases  in  the  world,  to  significantly  reduce  its 
emissions,  and 

Whereas  technical  options  exist  that,  if  imple- 
mented in  a phased  manner,  could  achieve  deep 
(50  to  60  per  cent)  reductions  in  Canadian  green- 
house gas  emissions  with  little  to  no  net  adverse 
effect  on  the  Canadian  economy  and  with 
significant  co-benefits  through,  among  other 
things,  reduced  local  and  regional  air  pollution, 

IT  IS  HEREBY  RESOLVED: 


Whereas  there  is  growing  scientific  evidence  that  a 
global  average  warming  of  as  little  as  2 C could 
lead  to  major  impacts  worldwide  including, 
among  other  things,  widespread  collapse  of  coral 
reef  ecosystems,  a risk  of  initiating  an 
irreversible  melting  of  the 
Greenland  ice  cap  and/or 
collapse  of  the  Wr^" 

Antarctic  ice  cap  and  th( 
eventual  extinction  of 
one -sixth  to  one-third 
of  animal  species  on 
land,  and 


Whereas  there  is 
growing  scientific  evi- 
dence that  current 
atmospheric  greenhouse 
gas  concentrations  art 
already  sufficiently  high  to 
pose  a non-negligible  iisk  of 
provoking  an  eventual  global  average 
warming  of  2 C,  with  the  risk  of  exceeding 
critical  ecological  and  physical  thresholds  that 
increase  the  more  greenhouse  gas  concentrations 
are  allowed  to  rise,  and 

Whereas  significant  ecological  effects  of  global 
warming  and  significant  regional  climatic  changes 
are  already  being  observed,  particularly  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  and 


To  develop  without  further  delay  a comprehen- 
sive and  co-ordinated  package  of  measures  that 
can,  over  time,  achieve  deep  reductions  in 
Canadian  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  consistent 
with  the  UNFCCC; 


To  develop  such  a package  of 
measures  based  on  the 
best  available  technical, 
economic  and  policy 
advice,  without  regard 
to  short-term  pol- 
itical risks,  special- 
interest  groups,  vested 
interests  or  regional 
pressures; 


To  commit  such  funds  as 
are  needed  in  order  to 
achieve  deep  emission  reduc- 
tions in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner;  and 


To  ensure  that  all  the  elements  of  the  long-term 
emission-reduction  program  are  in  place  by  2012 
so  that  Canada  can  state  that,  although  it  cannot 
meet  its  obligation  under  the  Kyoto  Protocol 
without  resorting  to  questionable  accounting 
schemes  (allowed  under  the  Protocol),  it  has  a 
program  in  place  that  will  eventually  not  only 
meet  its  Kyoto  obligations  but  significantly 
surpass  them. 


Whereas  Canada  has  a moral  responsibility  as  a 

rich,  technically  advanced  country  that  has  one  of  Professor  Danny  Harvey  teaches  in  the  Department 
the  highest  per  capita  emissions  of  greenhouse  of  Geography. 


By  Usha  George 


Here  is  my  list  of  immigration  wishes  for  the  New  Year: 

That  Canadian  immigration  policy  becomes  an  effective  tool  m 
meeting  Canada’s  labour  market  needs 
That  immigration  waiting  lists  become  shorter  by  the  day 
That  refugee  claimants  find  the  hearing  process  less 
intimidating 

That  all  newcomers  find  Canada  to  be  a welcoming  place 
That  all  newcomers  find  Canadian  winter  truly  enjoyable 
That  all  newcomers  find  the  job  search  to  be  an  exciting 
activity 

That  all  newcomers  to  Canada  can  tind  appropriate 
employment  in  line  with  their  qualifications 
That  accreditation  and  licensing  of  newcomer  professionals 
become  less  cumbersome 

That  the  incomes  ol  newcomers  are  commensurate  with  their 
c[ualifications  and  experience 
That  the  income  gap  between  newcomers  and  the  Canadian  born  narrows 
every  year 

That  all  newcomers  to  Canada  find  good  quality  affordable  housing 


That  all  newcomers  have  access  to  healthcare  and  social  services 
That  the  barriers  to  further  education  are  removed  for  those  who  want  to 
pursue  it 

• That  all  immigrants  participate  in  the  political  process  and  elect 
representatives 

• That  all  immigrants  to  Canada  develop  strong  social  ties  with 
mainstream  Canadians 

• That  immigrant  families  and  communities  enrich  Canadian 
(:  society  and  in  turn  are  enriched 

f • That  no  immigrant  regrets  his/her  decision  to  come  to  Canada 
k • That  all  immigrants  feel  that  Canada  is  their  permanent  home 
and  therefore  feel  a sense  of  belonging 
• That  all  undocumented  newcomers  have  access  to  services  and  are 
able  to  legalize  their  stays  m Canada 
• That  all  discrimination  based  on  race,  class,  gender,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, age,  ability  and  country  of  origin  ceases  to  exist  and  that  all 
Canadians  become  one  happy  family 

Professor  Usha  George  is  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  and  the  Royal  Bank  Chair 
in  Applied  Social  Work  Research. 
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JENNIFER  HERBERT 


